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From a painting by Henry Mosler 
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From a painting by Henry Mosler 
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**We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth” 


A CONSTRUCTOR AND DRAMATIST 


By ALFRED TRUMBLE 


Illustrated from original sketches and paintings 
by Henry Mosler. 


Ir has been frequently argued, in print and out, that 
artists who begin their careers by devoting themselves ex- 
tensively to work as illustrators, or who give more than 
a limited attention to such work, in connection with 
their labors at the easel, very rarely become strong 
painters in the sense of technique and color. To a 
certain extent this is true. ‘The qualities which are 
required of an illustrator are, broadly stated, a quick 
eye for form, outline and character: a facility for 
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AN EXCITING TALE 
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arrange- 
ment or 
com posi- 
tion, anda 
ready grasp 
of effects of 
light and 
shade. Giv- 
en these, 
the worker 
in mono- 
chrome a- 
chieves all 
that the 
processes 
of the printing-press can reproduce for him. ‘The tendency 

of the graphic artist, then, is to reduce nature to substance, 

light and shade, and by this concentration of his faculties 

his appreciation of the delicacies of color becomes blunted. 
But that this is not always so, such a career as that of 

Henry Mosler shows. 


THE LOST CAUSE 


“il Previous to the services which first made him generally 
known, as a special artist during the civil war, Mr. Mosler 
had enjoyed but little training save what he had . 4 


been able, by force of native talent, to create 
for himself. He had done some drawing and 
painting under James H. Beard, in Cincinnati, 
but the art of the period in this country, was 
in every sense defective, and beyond such les- 
sons in the fundamental uses of brush and color 
as his instructor could impart to him, lessons, 
which, in fact, had to be all unlearned at a later date, he may be 
said to have com- 
menced the ac- 
tual study of his 
art in Europe, af- 
ter the close of 
the war, as a de- 
signer of much 
natural a- 
bilityonly, 
to whom 


allelsewas 
a book yet to be unsealed. How 
well he has unsealed it, how com- ; 


pletely he has re-created himself, 
the productions of a quarter of 
THE BROKEN SAROT a century of unflagging industry, 7 
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and determined self-development, stand 
as abundant proof. 

His first European master 
was Hébert, in Paris; his sec- 
ond, Piloty in Munich; and you 
will seek in vain for a reflection 
of either in his pict- 

ures; neither in col- 
_or, nor handling, con- 
ception or presenta- 
tion of a subject, does 
he betray the influen- 
ces which they must, 
at first, have exercis- 
edon him. Mosler’s 
first painting to at- 
tract attention in this 
country, for instance, 
was “The Lost 
Cause,’’ which he exhibited after his course of study 
under Hébert. It would have been but natural if 
this had revealed some traces of his French ex- 
periences. But it did not. He had simply adapted in it what he had learned in 
the Paris studio, just as he later adapted what he learned in Munich. To become 
a painter by rote, as one might become a writing master from copy-books, was not 
in him, He studied in the ateliers of his masters, the A B C of his art, and, 
having mastered his alphabet, he proceeded to construct out of it a language of 
his own, The Sketch-studies scattered through this articie illustrate his steps. 

It was after he settled permanently in Paris, some twenty years since, that 
the true formation of his style began. He had taken a medal at the Munich Acad- 
emy in 1874, but his sympathies were not with the 
German art of the day, which had not yet broken so 
completely away from its old traditions as it has now 
done. He recognized the fact that France was work- 
ing out a broader and greater problem towards more 
powerful results, and he 
joined in the movement 
which rendered Norman- 
dy and Brittany artistic 
fields of our generation, 
as the movement of 1830 
had rendered the Fon- 
tainebleau district a sort 

of forcing-bed of 
genius forthe gen- 
eration before. Al- 
though he experi- 
mented in various 
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departments of genre, it 
was with an invariable 
preference for the more 
picturesque aspects of life 
and character; and it was 
by his subjects in the lat- 
ter line that he really se- 
cured the attention of 
Paris, and established 
himself in the position of 
honor and consideration 
which he enjoys 
in that city. He 


exhibit at the Sa- 
lon in 1878, and 
in the following year won 


commenced to ___ 


an honorable mention 
with a picture which was 
purchased by the govern- 
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ment for the Luxembourg collection. Since that time examples of his work have 
found their way into various French and American public collections, and one, at 


least,*‘ The Wedding Morning,’’ has traveled around the world to Australia, where 


it has become the property of the Sydney Museum. 
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ASKING GRACE 


After almost half a lifetime spent abroad, with abundant profit, professional, 
social and substantial, Mr. Mosler has returned to this country at his ripest period 
and in the full development of his powers. 


THE CABBAGE-PATCH 
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VALUE OF NATIONALISM IN ART 


By Epwarb KING 


With original illustrations by Eastman Johnson. 


EASTMAN JOHNSON always strikes the note which finds a responsive echo in the 


hearts of the masses. 


A STUDY 


With what delight the throngs at the Philadelphia Exhibi- 


tion of 1876 turned from the dazzling collection 
of foreign genre pictures to feast their eyes upon 
the reproduction of some purely American scene 
—the old wooden house with its garden full of 
flowers, or the field with its homely fences. Here, 
at last, was something which solicited not only their 
admiration, but touched them with an infinite ten- 
derness, bringing up a thousand memories of youth 
and home and of the dim past. And to pictures 
like this, from the easel of Eastman Johnson, they 
gave a reverent admiration which they could not 
bestow upon the gorgeous sunsets over Venetian 
campanile and dome, or on the delicate grays, the 
romantic tree-vistas, and the haunted glades of the 
Fontainebleau forest. There is a magic at the end 
of an artist’s pencil when he portrays, in the right 
spirit, the scenes and the types of his native land. 


And there are some artists, both in painting and in literature, whose conscience 
is so delicate, whose perception is so keen, that they resolutely adhere to the 
subjects afforded by their own country, because they know that in them they 
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are at their best. 

Tourguéneff, accomplished man _ of 
letters and real genius that he was, did 
not trust himself to portray the boule- 
vards of Paris, or the rural seats around 
the French capital, where he spent the 
greater part of his mature years. But 
with what exquisite skill and wealth of 
detail he depicted the forests, the 
steppes, the snowy streets, or the 
flowery uplands of his native Russia. 
Happy the artist who does not bid for 
cosmopolitanism in his art; who is of 
his own land and his time, and who, 
if he make an excursion into foreign 
parts, does not attempt to conceal the 
fact that he is beyond his natural limits. 

Perhaps we have been a little de- 
ficient in these latter years, in that 
proud assertion of nationality which is 
so marked a characteristic of Euro- 
pean literature and art. But the ne- 
glect is transient, and will be amply 
remedied. Grateful though the shadow 
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which Europe throws athwart the New World 
may be, it cannot be allowed to lie there in- 
definitely. We must have the courage to ad- 
mire the grace and charm which spring, ex- 
haustless and appealing, all around us. Sunsets 
off the Maine coast, gorgeous effects of dawn 
over the Pacific wave-crests, the quaintness 
and dramatic force of episodes of American 
village life, must gradually come to have the 
same value in our eyes as similar transcripts of 
nature and life in France or Greece. The 
younger generation of painters has learned 
this lesson. I wish that as much might be said 
of the buyers of the hour. When will the 
Boston banker, the Chicago millionaire and the 
New York speculator give the preference to na- THE YOUNG MOTHER 
tive subjects, and thus afford the American 

painter inestimable encouragement ? When will a Moran find it more to his in- 
terest to paint the shimmering reaches of the lower Mississippi, with their 
picturesque boatmen, their magical effect of light reflected from the dazzling 
skies, than to lavish all his skill upon a gala day in Venice? 

Under the heartfelt nationalism which everybody can see and appreciate in 
Eastman Johnson’s pictures, lies a sincere and laborious devotion to truth, born 
of love for the work. Here are no partial and imperfect impressions of things 
seen through a temperament, but the things themselves. What more real than 
the *‘ Old Kentucky Home?’’ What more devoid of pretense, theatrical group- 
ings or adventitious aid of any kind? Yet it has touched the hearts of millions. 
It is of that high art which lifts the masses to its level while they think it has 
stepped down to theirs. 

The absence of affectation, the utter truthfulness, in the pictures of Nantucket 
life, are very impressive. The painter has made you see the scenes as they are. 
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In the ‘‘Husking Bee’’ how easy to have com- 
posed a group which should tell a sentimental 
story in connection with his rustic island-gather- 
ing of industrious folk! Yet that would have 
been to intrude the theatre upon a thing as re- 
mote from it,as foreign to it, as are the Egyptian 
Pyramids. The picture is like one of George 
Sand’s_ descriptions, with a wealth of detail 
which challenges admiration and testifies to 
consummate skill as well as to a prodigious fac- 
ulty of observation. Nostoryislugged in. We 
are allowed to look in upon real beings, un- 
touched by self-consciousness. 

Full of truth also, is the group of old sea- 
dogs in their battered tall hats, seated around 
the stove inthe cobbler’s little room, rehearsing 
their whaling-voyages and their battles with the 
great deep, and drawing many lessons from the 
stories of their own eventful lives. 

Why is this art, which so scorns amusement, 
which shirks no sordid detail, so interesting? Is 
it because it is so true? Faithful reproduc- 
tion of life and nature, miraculously preserves the glow of the one and the grace 
of the other for the contemplation of future generations. What is the secret 
of the process? Not even the artist himself can tell. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT 


THE NANTUCKET SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


HWEREDITY IN ART 
By Bet. 
With tllustrations from paintings by Diana Coomans. 


We may readily observe finer talent in a second member of the gifted Coomans 
family than was illustrated recently in these pages in the works of her sister. 

There is a general element of relationship in the thought and execution of 
the two young painters. Both have studied under one master, and are animated 
by the same spirit, the same ambition and the same love of beauty. The one, 
however, has carried out her ideas much more completely than the other, and it is 
possible to discover in the canvases of Mlle Diana the maturity of that hope which 
now encourages Mlle Héva. 

The family traits to be noted in the efforts of these accomplished sisters are, 
indeed, remarkable. We perceive them not only in the merits, but in the faults 
of their work. In one case the errors are sometimes more apparent than the 
excellencies; in the other the design is so graceful that it is a captious mind which 
dwells on the inaccuracies. Their rival works display different periods of what 
might almost be considered a single talent. In Mlle Héva’s pictures we dis- 
cover the early crudeness yet 
honest and admirable intent 
of her sister; in the more ma- 
tured powers of Mile Diana we 
observe the goal toward which 
Mlle Héva is hastening. 

This generatior. of Coomans 
seems to have persistent diffi- 
culty with the feet of its models. 
Mlle Diana, like her sister, con- 
tinues to asseverate that the 
feminine foot is of asize out of 
all proportion to the body it 
is supporting. This peculiar 
error is to be noted in ** The 
Spinner,’’ as well as ‘‘ In the 
Gynécée;'’’ and even when the 
young painter avoids the con- 
genital mistake, she insists on 
bringing her feet into undue 
prominence of light. 

Apart from this confusion 
of purpose there is much to 
admire in Mile Diana. Her 
powers arrive at their highest 
achievement in that excellent 
composition **In the Gynécée.”’ 
The figure of the younger girl 
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IN THE GYNECEE 


is splendid in grace of line, abandon of pose and eloquence of expression. The 
general scheme of this picture is admirable. It is well drawn, well lighted, well 
balanced, fairly good in tone and excellent in the treatment of accessories. 

‘* The Spinner’’ is a less ambitious effort, yet it is remarkable in sensuous 
beauty, in the tenderness of flesh and naturalness of drapery. ‘* A Fruit-Merchant 
of Pompeii,’’ has many faults, the forcing of lights, the foreshortening of the left 
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THE SPINNER 


arm, the impossible arrangement of the feet, the weakness of the right hand and 
a certain violence of color, to be especially noted; the head is strong, and there 
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A FRUIT-MERCHANT OF POMPEII 


is grace in thetorso. But Mlle Diana has done nothing, in this nor the other can- 
vases herewith reproduced, which is to be compared with the ‘* Gynécée.’ 
Yet there is much merit in ** A Féte at Pompeii '’—we discover an excellent 
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we 


A FETE AT POMPEII 


quality in this composition, Observe the easy drapery, the intent expression of the 
figures, the contrasting types of beauty in the faces, the clever modelling of the arms 
andhands. That other Pompeiian girl, leaning over the parapet, has a finely painted 
head, although her arms are not what they might be, and her knee and her foot 
need revision. 

‘* The Poem ’”’ is better in conception than execution. There are good points 
in this picture, for example, the general pose, modeling and drapery of the 
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ATTENTIVE 


standing figure. But a finer achievement is ‘‘At the Callirrhoé Spring.’’ 
Mlle Diana Coomans has worthy quality in her palette. She possesses the 


THE POEM 


exquisite feminine sense of beauty and color and purity. However, there are 
some matters to which her attention must be diligently applied. She does not yet 
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AT THE CALLIRRHOE SPRING 


understand tone, she is deficient in her knowledge of chiaroscuro, and she must | 
try to unite the legs and feet of her models more naturally to their bodies. 
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SOME SCOTCH CASTLES AND ‘THEIR STORIES 


By CHARLES TURNER 


Illustrated from recent photographs. 


WitHovut a doubt, Scotland, in the number and variety of its military relics, 
has no peer. One of the historical writers has claimed for Belgium the title of the 
cock-pit of the world, but he was mistaken. It is Scotland that is entitled to that 
appellation by twenty centuries of such military comings and goings, such contin- 
uity, and such variety of bloody conflicts, as no other spot can even approach to. 
Roman and Celt, Pict and Briton, Gael and Saxon, Scotchmen and Norsemen, 
Highlanders and Scandinavians, Lowlanders and Danes, Borderers and Mercians, 
Covenanters and Moss-troopers, Royalists and Cromwellians, French levies and 
Hanoverians, for two thousand years have waged incessant and interminable war 
against each other over every inch of its rugged mountains and moors, and cov- 
ered it with such a network of material evidences of their rivalries as no other 
portion of the earth can show. And, when no foreign foe has had to be baffled 
or beaten off, then the internecine wars of clan against clan, such as that betwixt 
Clan Chattan and Clan Quhela, so graphically described in ‘* The Fair Maid of 
Perth,’’ have flooded the land with gore. 

Even the union of the crowns of Scotland and England, by the accession of 
the Scotch James to the English throne, gave only a short respite; for his son 
Charles brought about the civil war ’twixt crown and parliament, and his grandson 
James II gave rise to the sanguinary and hopeless efforts of the Scotch Jacobite 
followers of ‘* Bonnie Prince Charlie.”’ 


EDINBURGH CASTLE 
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Through all this Scotland 
has been a hard nut to crack, 
and has justified the national 
motto: ‘‘He who plays with 
a thistle must expect to get 
pricked.”’ 

The Romans, in the first 
three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, found this out to 
their cost. After covering 
the land with a greater num- 
ber of their wall-girt camps 
than can be countedinall other 
parts of Europe put together, 
they gave up the attempt at 
complete conquest as hope- 
less, and, forestalling the Chinese example, built a wall entirely across the 
country, from the Forth on the North Sea to the Clyde on the Irish Sea, with a 
fort every two miles; then they settled down, satisfied to keep the demons of the 
northern hills on the yon side of it. The wall of Antoninus is indeed a signifi- 
cant tribute to the warlike nature and stubborn courage of the sons of Scotia. 

Not less significant, and even more massive in structure, are the fortifications of 
the early British invaders. Nothing at all comparable to them remains in England 
itself. The walls of Dun-da-lamh in Invernesshire, four hundred and twenty feet 
long, with enclosing walls thirteen to fourteen feet wide and twenty-five feet thick, 
all of piled stones, without cement, are the most perfect example of ancient Brit- 
ish fort-building in the United Kingdom. Yet earlier than the foundation of these, 
the rocky coasts and commanding heights of the North were thickly studded 
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with the gigantic fortresses 
of the Picts, even to touch 
upon which would lead us far- 
ther afield than the limita- 
tions of space allow. 

It is no surprise, recall- 
ing the conditions outlined 
above, to find that even 
civil life pertained more to CASTLE URQUHART, LOCH NESS 
life in a fortress than a home- 
stead, and that, on the borderland especially, there was no safety for human life, 
or the beast of the field, or even the harvested crops, except within the impreg- 
nable walls of a fortress-home. ‘Tis this that has covered the lowlands with 
peel-towers or bastel-houses, an example of which, from Torthorwald, near Dum- 
fries, is pictured herewith. Within these, in an ascending scale, oxen, retainers, 
and landowners retired for safety in time of trouble. The very ruins attest the 
security they gave. They needed but a small garrison to defend them, but the 
heaviest engines of the ante-gunpowder period would have assailed them in vain. 
It was among the traditionary lore of the peel-castles of the borders that Sir 
Walter Scott gathered the principal material for many a work which has held 
the world in charm. He spent his childhood in the peel-tower of Smailholm. 

The more strictly military castles of feudal times, owe their origin largely to 
that fierce fighter and determined Englishman, Edward I, and were either built by 
him or for defense against him. It is somewhat misleading, however, to say built for 
or against him, for most frequently the site had been selected and defensive works 
erected centuries before his reign. He or his opponents did but destroy or re- 
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store. For instance, Caerlaverock (of which an illustration is given), was besieged 
by him in 1300, and in its present state may be largely due to his restoration; yet 
the site had been occupied by defensive works as early, if not earlier, than the 
reign of the Roman Emperor Ptolemy; whoever it may have been that selected it, 
it was done with a master’s eye. With the seain front and an impassable moss-bog 
behind, the castle was really impregnable, and became the key to southwest 
Scotland. No wonder, therefore, that three times in the fourteenth century alone, 
it changed hands like a shuttlecock. Its fate was at last sealed in the sixteenth 
century by its owner's adhesion to the cause of the romantic Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and by its final dismantlement when it capitulated to the Covenanters, after a 
prolonged siege, in 1640. Its checkered history and impressive ruins doubtless 
provided Scott with his model for Ellengowan, in *‘ Guy Mannering,’’ although 
that honor is claimed also by Barholm and Carsleith. 

Of the many other castles of the Edwardian era, we give a picture of Castle 


CASTLE STALKER, APPIN, ON LOCH LINNHE 


Urquhart, not so much for its history as for the fact that its Edwardian claim does 
not rest on tradition, The engineers of Edward the First built it in 1303, but they, 
too, had first to destroy a predecessor whose origin is unknown. 

Another king built Rothesay,—King Robert III; and I would not have men- 
tioned it, but for the fact that still an earlier king, and that a foreign one, had 
preceded him. The original castle is ascribed to Magnus Barford, king of Nor- 
way, with every probability of truth, for not only is it on the Clyde, which these 
Norse pirates harried, but it is well known that this Norwegian king had obtained 
territorial rights in Scotland as early as 1100. The method by which he 
determined the boundaries of his cession is worth a line or two, as an early 
example of Yankee shrewdness. He had bargained for as much land as he could 
pass around in his ship, and, to extend the circuit, ne had his ship portaged across 
the peninsula, two miles wide, which divides Loch Lomond from the sea—an instance 
of practical cunning worthy of Laban. 
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Dunnottar’s origin is 
lost in antiquity, as must 
needs be with a castle 
that figures in the ro- 
mance of the Knights of 
the Round Table. One 
of the labors imposed 
upon Fergus, before he 
could be admitted to that 
noble company, was to 
secure the sword guarded 
by the witch of Dunno- 
ten. The early bard, who 

TANTALLON CASTLE AND BASS ROCK waxes eloquent upon this 
traditionary subject, is 
tantalizingly silent as to whether the knight was successful, or the witch re- 
tained her treasure. If she saved it, she was doubtless able to do so in a more 
dignified way than the owners of Dunnottar, who, as Earl Mareschals, were 
charged with the custody of the royal crown and scepter, and preserved these 
regalia from the stern Puritan soldiers of the Commonwealth, on one occasion, 
only by the undignified subterfuge of hiding them beneath the petticoats of the 
minister’s wife. From that place of concealment the regalia went into another 
one more effectual, in Kennall Church, where the good wife buried them in a 
grave, and there they might have lain, but for an accident, till doomsday, to the 
no great loss of the world, seeing that Scotch kings have no longer a separate per- 
sonality, and that regalia are somewhat of a drug in modern systems of government; 
yet we gladly keep them as historical relics. 
Dunnottar in its day, however, has filled a high réle in the world, and has 
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left us one of the most typical examples of the crag-crest castle of Scotland. Few 
situations are more impressive, or suggestive, and scarce any could have offered 
greater difficulties to besiegers. The wonder is, in looking at it in its ruins, how 
even the followers of Wallace, trained to the hills and skillful mountaineers as 
many of them were, could have captured it, in its prime. The same remark in- 
deed applies to many another of the castles of Scotland—Castle Stalker, for example, 
on a tiny islet in Loch Linnhe, Argyleshire. It seems impossible that it should ever 
have been taken by assault. 

Some of them certainly made a brave stand, and one is rather led to hazard 
the conjecture that want of food was often the only weakness leading to their 
downfall. Take as an instance St. Andrews castle, which once stood a siege 
against the combined land forces and the French fleet for fourteen months, before 
yielding up its garrison; among whom, by the bye, was that fiery zealot and 
reformer, John Knox, whose sacred office did not save him from the galleys at Nantes. 


DUNNOTTAR CASTLE, FROM THE SOUTH 


One can imagine, indeed, that his militancy in church matters rather en- 
sured his fate than tempered it; and certainly the modern church-goer, who 
scarcely tolerates the old-fashioned three-quarters-of-an-hour sermon, would be 
likely to think that a priest who, as Knox did in St. Andrew’s cathedral, preached 
sermons which lasted four whole days, might very well be spared for a much longer 
vacation than was given to him. 

The story of this episcopal castle, built eight hundred years agone, by 
cardinals, who, like so many of the early churchmen, wore the warrior’s shirt of 
mail beneath the cassock of the priest, is extremely interesting, and its illustrative 
reproduction aptly closes these brief notes on some of the castles of Scotland. 
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THE FLOWER-SLIPPERS OF VENUS 
By LENNIE GREENLEE 
Illustrated from photographs of natural flowers by Pitcher and Manda. 


ALTHOUGH they deign to draw sustenance directly from the earth, the flowers 
of many terrestrial orchids are as ethereal in appearance as the daintier flowery 
varieties that feed only upon dew and air. The stout stem that binds them 
together, the fringed flowers of some of the habenarias, or rein-orchids, and the 
spiranthes, or ladies’-tresses, might almost float away in the air like dandelion-down. 

The largest and best known family of all, however, the Venus-slippers, or cypri- 
pediums, are of more substantial texture. Though made upona very diminutive fairy 
‘‘last these slippers are of very good make ’”’ indeed, enduring sometimes for 
five or six weeks in a quite presentable condition, after they have been cut and placed 
in water. A speculative examination of her slippers would lead one to suspect that 
Venus’s foot would no longer be considered the standard of beauty for that member, 
judged by modern ideas. It could never have been worn as a weapon, like the dagger- 
pointed shoe of nowadays. But contemplate the comfort of it, ye maids! and you, 
also, messieurs the bachelors! Plenty of room here for the cramped toes to spread; 
not even a ‘‘common-sense”’ heel; and long wide laces that free the mind from 

all anxiety as to fickle and fleet- 
eee ing buttons. 
4 A very sensible myth was 
that of the goddess Venus, 
truly; and when, after her nap 
under the trees at the edge of 
the meadow, she soared away 
skyward, her leaving her jewel- 
like shoe behind may have been 
as a pattern for us rather than 
the piece of forgetfulness we 
charge her with. Would that 
our maids and mesdames might 
receive it so! In poor human- 
ity’s shoes, at present, only the 
wooden sabots of the rosy- 
faced Hollanders, and_ the 
stealthy, beaded moccasins of 
the Indian, suggest their shape. 
It should not be forgotten, in- 
deed, that this resemblance has 
already been noted, for in the 
United States the cypripediums 
are often known popularly as 
moccasin-plants, moccasin- 
flowers and Indian-shoes. 


A VENUS-SLIPPER WITH LONG LACES: CYPRIPEDIUM or tty fabl “a 
DOMINIANUM Another pretty fable mus 
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needs be invented 


for that large 
branch of the cyp- 
ripedium family 
which, in its tropi- 
cal home, grows 
high in the air. 
This, let us con- 
veniently suppose, 
was some other 
slipper, worn on 
state occasions, 
that Venus let fall 
in the tree- tops, 
for even divine 
laces may be sup- 
posed to be treach- 
erous sometimes, CYPRIPEDIUM MASEREELIANUM 


and the goddess 
may, perhaps, have been as careless of them as the modern maidens of hair-pins. 


We have come to regard even these tree-top cypripeds as terrestrial orchids, because 
_.. the majority of them can be 
td grown in pots of peat and moss 
or loam, the only sure dividing ~ 
line that lay cultivators know, 
between the epiphytal ‘‘ flowers 
of the air’’ and the *‘ flowers 


of the earth.”’ 
Many genera of orchids are 


so bewilderingly divergent in 
some varieties, and so alike in 
really different species, that, as 
with a number of lelias and 
cattleyas, they can be distin- 
guished only by the pollen- 
masses; but the flower of any 
cypriped can be told ata glance 
from those of any other genus 
by its curious shape. There 
are two sepals, forming the 
outer envelope of the flower, 
when it is rolled up in its cun- 
ning, curious, club-shaped bud 
at the top of its stiff, dark, 
fuzzy stem. As the flower opens 
the lower sepal is concealed 
beneath the large pouch which 
forms the toe of the slipper. 


THE COMMONEST SLIPPER-ORCHID: CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE 
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The upper or dorsal sepal 
spreads itself above the pouch, 
and is usually quite large and 
brightly colored. The two 
petals, one on each side, are 
drooping spirals, sometimes 
short, sometimes long, grow- 
ing two inches or more in a 
day. They form the ‘‘laces”’ 
of the fairy slipper. Some of 
the petals of cypripedium have 
been found to measure thirty 
inches in length. 

The Venus-slippers, like all 
flowers, class themselves into 
congenial groups. ‘The first 
and larger of these groups is 
scattered widely over tropical 
Asia, where the most casual 
observer would note the broad, 
rounded character of its foli- 
age; while the leaves of the 
South American, or seleniped- 
ium clique, are long, narrow 
and pointed. In the third branch of the family are found the Venus-slippers of our 
north-temperate zone, which possess tall stems that last only a year, though the root 
is perennial, such as the showy ‘‘spectabile,’’ the rose-pink ‘‘acaule,’’ and the 
yellow ‘‘ pubescens’’ of May and June. 

Although the thick, shining leaves of all cypripediums are quite handsome, 
some of the species in the first group, as Cypripedium Lawrenceanum, and Cypri- 
pedium Hookere, have foliage beautifully checkered with cream, white, or brown. 
Many of them have shown themselves so willing to grow under even adverse cir- 
cumstances, that their culture is now being attempted with considerable success 
even in ordinary window- 
boxes. The favorite among 
them, the brightest, freest 
of bloom, and most easily 
cultivated one, seems to 
be the fine sturdy old Cy- 
pripedium insigne, which 
produces radiant flowers 
of sunshiny yellow, white, 
and brown. In the intro- 
duction of one of its 
hybrids, the beautiful vari- 
ety Spicerianum, there is 
a good example of the 
fluctuation of prices in CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM \ 


CYPRIPEDIUM ALBO-PURPUREUM: WHITE AND CRIMSON 
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orchids, in regard to which I find the following 
interesting note: 
** A few years ago, a piece of what was sup- 
posed to be the golden Cypripedium insigne 
was sent from British India to an Englishman; 
but on flowering, it proved to be altogether 
the brightest of Venus-slippers, with a distinct 
and distinguished air which made every orchid- 
fancier eager to secure it. Meanwhile, an alert 
collector had discovered its haunt, and after a 
four weeks’ 

race with a 

rival from 

Calcutta to 
Manipur, he 
gathered 
some thou- 


San d s f CYPRIPEDIUM L2VAGATUM 
plants from 
the faces of the cliffs whereon they grew, and 
sent them to London. In January a plant of this 
cypripedium, variety Spicerianum, commanded 
$1,250; in May plants were sold at auction for 
fifty cents.’’ 
Had the 
price of this 
orchid de- 
pended upon 
the increase 
i of the one 
plant first 
imported, 
very few of 
us could, 
even yet, af- 
ford to enjoy 
= its lovely 
flowers. A 
vigorous Cyp- 
ripedium, if 
itexerts it- 
self, may in a year grow large enough to be 
separated into two or three plants, but this is 
too high a rate of increase to be commonly ex- 
pected from such an aristocratic, leisurely-going 
family as this is. From seeds produced by , 
hybridizing, cypripediums increase more rapid- E 
ly, and the varieties may be multiplied and 
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CYPRIPEDIUM HOOKER-E 


inter-mixed interminably. It is so fascinating 
a work to dust one flower with pollen from an- 
other, to watch the seeds ripen and germinate, 
and the traits of the parents gradually appear 
as the young plants grow, that it is a wonder 
more persons do not engage in it. What 
castles in Spain the owner builds while a group 
of seedlings is in bud! Cypripedium Harris- 
ianum was the first artificial hybrid, and its 
beauty still entitles it to a proud and dignified 
place as the eldest representative of a family 
much larger than that of the old woman who 
lived ina shoe. It blooms twice a year. 

Among the plants growing by thousands 
upon the benches ina large commercial estab- 
lishment, I once saw three blooms of this spe- 
cies joined together in the dorsal sepal, with 
the rounded pouches hanging below, like a gro- 
tesque chime of bells. 

Cypripedium Lawrenceanum, one of the 


most popular sorts, has wide, defiantly striped 


and bearded flowers, with a fierce, warrior-like air that siecase one of Bluebeard. 


There is a human expression in 
many of these odd flowers that 
almost compels one to make 
some such fanciful comparison 
or interpretation. 

Close beside it, upon the 
green-house benches, may grow 
in striking contrast, the dainty, 
rosy, little blonde belles of the 
family, Cypripedium Schlimii, 
and Cypripedium cardinale, ex- 
quisite examples of beauty, both 
in form and in delicacy of col- 
oring. Cypripedium bellatulum 
and Cypripedium Godefroye 
are pale leopard-like little 
gnomes, that seem to have 
caught their complexion from 
the limestone cliffs where they 
had their birth. 

I have sought in vain for the 
fitness of the name, ‘* Niobe,”’ 
for the flower to which it be- 
longs. The blossom has a very 
bright, charming little face, de- 
lightfully colored with soft 


CYPRIPEDIUM CALURUM-ROUGIERI 
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apple-greens, rich bright browns, vio- 
let, white and rose. Cypripedium 
Sedeni, a constant bloomer, and cal- 
urum, with handsome flowers of deep 
warm wine-red, are also among the 
most popular styles of those artificial 
hybridized varieties which may be 
termed hand-made Venus-slippers. 

-. But there are other terrestrial 
orchids, too curious and beautiful to 
be entirely over-shadowed even by 
Venus herself. The Lycaste, or 
**monk-orchid,’’ seems likely to havea 
future as wide as that of the tulips. Of 
all the tropical orchids it is one of the 
hardiest in constitution, and perhaps 
the easiest to cultivate. From deep 
rose to a tint only less white than the 
hawthorn, we havea gamut of delicious CYPRIPEDIUM VENUSTUM 
color-tones, and this in a plant conspic- 
uous for its broad, fine foliage, and glorious in its ample floral garments. 

Even still better known, and held in loving remembrance, is the ‘* Dove- 
orchid ’’ (Peristeria elata), called by the Spaniards el Spirito Sancto, or flower of the 
Holy Ghost. The white waxen blossoms are set upon long, rich spikes, and in the 
centre of each flower nestles a pure white dove. This plant blooms in mid-sum- 
mer, and in tropical countries is grown 
like our garden-lilies. 

Disa grandiflora, the pride of Table 
Mountain, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
South Africa, is counted the showiest 
and most beautiful terrestrial orchid 
yet discovered. It also blooms in mid- 
summer, and all the fire in the heart of 
the great wild continent seems aflame 
in the intense scarlet of its blossoms. 
They are each three or four inches in 
diameter, and from one to five are 
borne upon long stems. 

Now all the sorts of terrestrial 
orchids, many of them as beautiful 
as these, could not, of course, be 
dwelt upon in this essay. ‘They are 
well and fully described in Williams’s 
most complete ‘* Orchid Manual,’’ by 
one who loved and knew them thor- 
oughly; and there are plenty of other 
sources of information for the inquir- 
ing reader. 
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JEAN VALJEAN 
By Victor Huco 


The hero-story of ‘Les Misérables,” condensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and illustrated y 
Bayard, Brion, De Neuville, Lix, Morin, Scott, Vogel and Zier, 


CHAPTER XI 
LIFE AND DEATH IN LITTLE PICPUS 


Tus convent in the Little Picpus sheltered a community of cloistered nuns of 
the order of Bernardine, whose rule of conduct was the most austere known. It 
is needless to go into all the severities of silence and discipline to which its mem- 
bers subjected themselves. More than one woman has gone mad under their rule, 
and this convent, if not the entire order, has long been extinct. 

At the period when this story is laid, there was a boarding-school attached to 
the convent, the pupils being young ladies of noble birth, and generally rich. 
Their discipline approached in strictness to that of the novices; yet at certain 
hours youth asserted its claims, and childhood sparkled in this cloister, The 
bell for recreation was rung, the gate creaked on its hinges, and the birds whis- 
pered to each other, ‘‘ Here are the children.’’ The hive of joy opened and each 
brought her honey. An irruption of youth inundated this garden, and tried to 
peer over the walls. Once 
the sound of a flute, 
heard day after day, 
caused such a fever of 
curiosity that it scandal- 
ized the mothers and 
nearly upset the institu- 
tion; but the musician 
proved to be only an old 
blind exile, who played 
upon a flute in his garret 
to kill time. 

There were within the 
walls of Little Picpus 
three perfectly distinct 
buildings—the great con- 
vent inhabited by the 
nuns, the school-house in 
which the boarders were 
lodged, and, lastly, what 
was Called the little con- 
vent. The latter was a 
house with a garden, 
where dwelt old nuns of 
various broken orders, 


The convent occupied 
a large trapeze, formed THE CONVENT-GARDENS OF LITTLE PICPUS 
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Jean Valjean 


by four streets which surrounded it like a moat, and 
was composed of several buildings and a garden. 
The main building looked on the little Rue Picpus, 
and at the centre of the fagade dust and ashes 
whitened an old, low-arched gate, where the spiders 
made their webs, and which was only opened for 
an hour or two on Sundays, and on the rare oc- 
casions when the coffin of a nun left the convent; 
this was the public entrance to the church, Such 
was the house into which Jean Valjean had fallen 
from Heaven, as Fauchelevent asserted. He had 
climbed the garden-wall which formed the angle of 
the Rue Polonceau; the hymn of angels which he heard in the middle of the night 
was the nuns chanting matins; the hall which he had caught a glimpse of in the 
darkness, was the chapel, with sisters kneeling and prostrate on the stone floor. 

So soon as Cosette was in bed Jean Valjean and Fauchelevent supped on a glass 
of wine and a lump of cheese before a good blazing log; then, as the only bed in 
the cottage was occupied by Cosette, each threw himself on a truss of straw, but in 
fact neither of them slept; Jean Valjean, feeling himself discovered and Javert on 
his track, understood that he and Cosette were lost if they re-entered Paris. Since 
the new blast of wind had blown him into this retreat he had but one thought, 
that of remaining safely secreted in it. 

On his own side Fauchelevent 
racked his brains. He _ be- 
gan by declaring to him- 
self that he understood 
nothing. Something had 
happened, but the best 
explanation he could im- 
agine was, that Father 
Madeleine had been 
ruined and was fleeing 
from his creditors. One 
sole certainty was there, 
and it was sufficient for 
the old gardener: ‘‘ He 
saved my life;’’ and he 
was firmly resolved to do 
anything and everything 
to help or to rescue the 
man whom he reverenced 
as his savior. 

At daybreak, after 
meditating enormously, 
old Father Fauchelevent 
opened his eyes and saw 
his guest sitting on the 


“ONLY AN OLD BLIND EXILE” 
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ing at the sleeping Cosette; Fauchele- 
vent sat up too, and thus aroused Jean 
Valjean from his reverie. 

** Monsieur Madeleine,’’ he said, 
** you have arrived at a very lucky mo- 
ment for you, although I ought to saya 
very unhappy one, for one of our ladies 
is dangerously ill. In consequence of 
this, nobody willlook much this way just 
now. ‘The person who ison the point 
of going off isasaint. It seems that she 
is dying, and the forty hours’ prayers 
are being said. For to-day, we shall all 
be quiet here, but Ido not answer for to- 
morrow. Yousay you wish to stay here, 
and to bring the child and educate her 
inthe school. Well, in order to come 
in you must go out. It would never do 
for you to be found here. Ah! she is 
dead—there is the signal on the bells 
—I understand them.’”’ 

And soon after, as they talked, they 
heard another peal—‘‘The prioress wants me,’’ said Fauchelevent, and at that 
hurried away, charging Jean Valjean on no account to leave the cottage. 

The nun who had died was 
one held high in the estimation 
of the sisters. She had wished 
to be buried in the vault un- 
der the choir of the chapel, 
and although this was against 
the municipal law (which re- 
quired that the nuns should be 
buried in the Vauregard ceme- 
tery, near by, but conceded the 
privilege that they might be 
buried at nightfall), the prior- 
css proposed to allow this wish 
to be granted. She therefore 
directed that the old gardener, 
assisted by a muscular sister, 
should place the body in the 
vault about midnight. 

It would be necessary, how- 
ever, to send out a coffin, prop- 
erly weighted. The prioress 
proposed that it be filled with 
earth, and Fauchelevent 
agreed to see that the matter 
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was arranged. Then he preferred a 
request, couching it in long and diplo- 
matic details, that he might bring in 
his brother to help him work. He was 
growing old, and soon could do little, 
and had even thought of resigning now, 
and so on, and so forth. The upshot 
was that, because of his representa- 
tions, and as a reward for conniving at 
this illegal burial, the prioress said he 
might bring in his brother, and that 
she would place the granddaughter in 
the school. 

** All is arranged and nothing so,”’ 
said Fauchelevent, as he opened the 
door of the cottage, where his guests 
were eating the simple breakfast they 
had found in the gardener’s cupboard. 
** The difficulty still is to get you out. 
I can carry out the girl in my pannier, THE FUNERAL OF A NUN 
well wrapped up, and leave her with my cousin for a day, and nobody will know it. 
I have my special door which opens into the yard; you will tell her to be very 
quiet. But you—. Now this is what I have thought.’’ 

He sat down and told what he had learned and had promised as to the secret burial, 
and that he was still in a quan- 
dary how to fill that coffin so 
as to deceive the government's 
undertakers. 

‘Put me in it,’’ said Jean 
Valjean. Fauchelevent was 
stupefied, but after a time he 
fell in with Valjean’s desper- 
ate plan, and the venture was 
painfully but successfully car- 
ried out—a second mystery in 
the night’s dark program. 

The anxiety of both men 
had centered upon what might 
go wrong at the cemetery, 
when the time should come to 
release the ‘* body;’’ and so 
many delays and mischances 
actually did happen there, in 
spite of the loneliness and ob- 
scurity of the place and the 
; ceremony, that it was only by 
the narrowest and most heart- 

sickening margin that Fauche- 
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levent was able to delude the grave-digger, Gribier, entice him away to drink, 
and at last rescue Jean Valjean from his awful prison, restore him to conscious- 
ness and get him into a place of safety. 

A few hours later both men were again inside the convent, Cosette had be- 
come a. pupil, and Jean Valjean was commissioned assistant gardener, and given 
a bell to wear at his knee. 

This convent was to Jean Valjean like an island surrounded by gulfs, and these 
four walls were henceforth the world for him; he saw enough of the sky there 
to be secure, and enough of Cosette to be happy. He lived with old Fauchelevent 
in the cottage, cultivated 
the garden, pruned the 
trees and was very useful. 

Cosette had permission 
to spend an hour daily with 
him, and at the fixed hour 
she ran to the cottage, and 
when she entered it filled it 
with paradise. Jean Val- 
jean expanded, and felt 
his own happiness grow 
with the happiness which 
he caused Cosette. All 
that surrounded him—this 
garden, these flowers, these 
children uttering merry 
cries, these grave and sim- 
ple women, these silent 
cloisters—slowly penetrat- 
ed him, and gradually his 
soul became composed of 
silence like this cloister, 
of perfume like these flow- 
ers, of peace like this gar- 
den, of simplicity like 
these women, and of joy 
like these children. And 
then he thought how two 
houses of God had in turn 
received him at two critical 
moments of his life, the 
first when all doors were closed and human society repulsed him, the second at 
the moment when human society was beginning to hunt him down again, and the 
hulks were yawning for him; and that, had it not been for the former, he would 
have fallen back into crime, and but for the latter, into punishment. In these 
meditations pride vanished; he felt himself insignificant; all that had entered his 
life led him back to the bishop’s holy injunction; his heart melted into gratitude, 
and he loved more and more. 

Several years passed thus, and Cosette grew, and Jean Valjean was happy. 
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CHAPTER XII 
MARIUS, BARON PONTMERCY 


EicHT or nine years after these incidents 
there might be noticed in the regions of the 
Chateau d’Eau, a boy eleven or twelve years 
trousers, = 
and a wom- 
an’s jacket. 
He was 
called Lit- 
tle Gav- 
roche, His 
parents had 
kicked him out into life, and he was a noisy, 
pale, active, sharp, impudent lad, with a cun- 
ning and sickly look. He came and went, 
sung, played at hopscotch, searched the gut- 
ters, pilfered a little, but gayly, like cats and anp HER GRANDFATHERS 
sparrows, laughed when he was called a scamp, 
and felt angry when cailed a thief. He had no bed, no bread, no fire, no love; 
but he was happy because he 
was free. 

Still, it happened every 
two or three months that he 
said—‘‘ Well, I'll go and see 
mamma.’’ Then he quitted 
the boulevard, crossed the 
river to the Salpetricre, and 
arrived—where? Exactly at 
that double No. 50-52, which 
the reader knows as the Mai- 
son Gorbeau. At this period 
No. 50-52 was, strange to say, 
inhabited by several persons, 
who had no acquaintance with 
each other. The chief lodger 
of Jean Valjean’s day was 
dead, and her place had been 
taken by another exactly like 
her, called Madame Burgon. 
The most wretched of all the 
few persons in the house were’ 
a family, consisting of a father, 
mother and two nearly grown 
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daughters—all four living in the same attic. The father, on hiring the room, 
stated that his name was Jondrette, and remarked that if any one were to ask for 
a Pole, or an Italian, or even a Spaniard, he was the person sought for. This was 
the family of the merry little vagabond, but when he joined it he met with a cold 
hearth and cold heart. He did not mind it, for he knew nothing different; and 
yet it was plain that the woman loved her daughters. The room which Jondrette 
occupied was the last in the passage, and the cell next to it was occupied by a 
very poor young student named . 
Marius. Let us make his ac- 
quaintance and learn his history. 
There are still a few persons 
who can remember a gentleman 
of the name of M. Gillenormand, 
and speak kindly about him. He © 
had, at this period of which we 
write, passed his ninetieth year, 
walked upright, talked loudly, 
saw clearly, drank heartily, and . 
ate, slept and snored. He was ,° 
moderately wealthy, superficial, 
rapidly and easily angered, and he 
would storm at an absurd trifle. 

He had married twice. By 
his first wife he had a girl, who 
was now an old maid—an old 
virtue—with one of the most 
acute noses and most obtuse in- 
tellects imaginable. Her only 
affection was for her grand-neph- 
ew, an officer in the Lancers, 
named Theodule. The child of 
his second wife was a girl who 
died at the age of thirty, and who 
had married a soldier of fortune 
who -had served in the armies of 
the republic and of the empire, 
won the cross of the Legion of SS 
Honor at Austerlitz, and his col- a aes 
onel’s commission at Waterloo. 

‘* He is the disgrace of my family,’’ the old gentleman used to say, angrily. 

There was also in this house a child, a little boy, who was always trembling 
and dumb in the old gentleman’s presence. M. Gillenormand never spoke to this 
boy except with a stern voice, and at times with upraised cane. ‘‘ Come here, sir 
—scamp, scoundrel, come here—answer me, fellow—let me see you, vagabond!’ 
etc., etc. Nevertheless he adored the boy, for he was his grandson, being the son 
of his dead daughter and that officer of Napoleon’s army whom M. Gillenormand 
called ‘‘ the disgrace of the family.’’ 

This officer, in 1817, lived alone in the village of Vernon, occupying a tiny 
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house on the bank of the Loire. 

The square of land which he called his 
garden was celebrated in the town for the 
beauty of the flowers he cultivated; and 
almost his only friend was Abbé Mabeeuf, 
an old priest. 

The name of this man, which may be 
found often in the military chronicles 
and literature of his time, was George 
Pontmercy. He had been a soldier 
from boyhood, and to few men had fall- 
en so many adventures, and still fewer 
would have acquitted themselves so wise- 
ly and bravely wherever they were tried. 
He was already gray and a major of 
cuirassiers in Dubois’s brigade at the 
battle of Waterloc; and he it was who 
took the colors of the Limburg battalion, 
and himself threw them at the emperor 
Napoleon’s feet. He was covered with 
blood, for, on seizing the colors, he re- 
ceived a saber-cut across the face. The 
emperor, who was pleased, cried out to 
him, ‘* You are a colonel, a baron, and an 


officer of the Legion of Honor!’’ 
Pontmercy answered, “‘ Sire, I 
thank you on behalf of my 
widow.’’ 

An hour later he fell into the 
ravine of Ohain; and here some- 
thing happened to him, which 
constitutes one of the curious 
coincidences of this history. He 
was drawn out, unconscious, at 
midnight, from a heap of slain, 
by a nocturnal prowler who 
wished the more conveniently to 
rob him. The movement and 
the fresh air brought him to life. 
The officer murmured, with agony 
in his voice: ‘* Who has won 
the battle?’ 

‘* The English,’’ the maraud- 
er answered, then added, turning 
to go away, for he had all the man’s 
valuables by this time, and heard 
footsteps: ‘‘A patrol is coming.”’ 
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The officer, raising his arm 
with difficulty, stopped him, 
crying out—‘* You have saved 
my life; who are you?’’ 

The prowler answered rap- 
idly and in a low voice,—‘‘ I 
belong, like yourself, to the 
French army, but I must leave 
you; for if I were caught I 
should be shot. I have saved 
your life, so now get out of the 
scrape as best you can.,’’ 

** What is your rank?”’ 

‘*Sergeant Thenardier, at 
your service.”’ 

“*T shall not forget that 
name,’’ the officer said; ‘‘and 


do you remember mine; it is Pontmercy, Colonel in the Dubois brigade.”’ 

After Waterloo the government put him on half-pay and sent him to Vernon, 
but King Louis XVIII recognized neither his quality as officer of the Legion of 
Honor, nor his commission as colonel, nor his title of baron. Nevertheless, he 
felt his right to them and wore his ribbon and assumed his title when he pleased, 
though he lived so poor and retired a life, and had no ambition above fine roses. 

In 1815 his wife, a most admirable and worthy woman, had died, leaving 


a child. ‘This child would have been 
the colonel’s delight in his solitude, 
but the grandfather imperiously claimed 
him, declaring that if he were not 
given up to him he would disinherit 
him. The father yielded for the sake 


of the little one, and, unable to love 


his son, he took to loving flowers. 
The boy, who was called Marius, knew 


that he had a father; and gradually, 


from the remarks and innuendos of his 
grandfather’s acquaintances, learned 


enough of what he supposed was truth 


to regard his parent with shame. 
While he was fast growing up in 
this way, the colonel every two or three 
months came furtively to Paris, and 
posted himself at St. Sulpice, at the 
hour when Aunt Gillenormand took 
Marius to mass. Concealed behind 


a pillar, motionless, and scarce daring 


to breathe, he looked at this boy—the 
scarred warrior frightened at an old 
maid and trembling before his own son. 
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Marius went to school and college, 
and finally into the law-school, where 
his studies and retirement turned him 
into a pedant, and hardened a charac- 
ter, worthy almost to harshness and 
fierce almost to savageness. This 
brought him to his seventeenth year, 
in 1827, when suddenly word came 
that his father was dying. He _ has- 
tened away to Vernon, but it was too 
late. The scarred old soldier, and 
desolate, loving man, had gone to his 
reward, As the lad gazed he learned 
respect, but it was too late to become 
affectionate. Nothing of value was 
left to him except a paper bearing the 


following: 


for my Son: The emperor made me 
a baron on the field of Waterloo, and as the 
Restoration contests this title, which I pur- 
chased with my blood, my son will assume 
it and wearit. Of course he will be worthy 
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of it. At this same battle a ser- 
geant saved my life, his name is 
Thenardier, and I believe that he 
has recently kept a small inn ina 
village near Paris, either Chelles 
or Montfermeil. If my son meet 
this Thernardier he will do all he 
can for him. 


The impression this death 
made upon Marius deepened, 
and was enlarged when he be- 
gan to investigate his father’s 
life and character—a ‘task 
which soon became the im- 
mediate object of his life. He 
went away mysteriously for 
days at a time, saw little of 
the Gillenormands, became 
distraught, and gradually came 
to hate his grandfather and all 
his politics, theories and cyn- 
icism, and to adore only the 
memory of his father, whose 
history he was secretly study- 
ing. At last he was provoked 
by a fit of rage in the old gen- 
tleman to declare something of 
his new feelings and then rush 
out of the house. M. Gillenor- 
mand searched his room, dis- 
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covered the written message and other treasured relics of the dead colonel, anda, 
horror! cards which the youth had had printed, with the address ‘‘Baron Marivs 
Pontmercy.’’ When Marius came back, it was only to meet a storm, and an ex- 
pulsion from the family. 

Marius hurried from the house without knowing where he was going, taking 
only thirty francs, his watch and some clothes in a carpet-bag; but the sorest part 
of the affair was that he could not find the shagreen case which contained his 
father’s ‘‘ will.’’ He be- 
lieved his grandfather had 
thrown it into the fire; but 
this was not true. 

Marius jumped into a 
cabriolet, and drove away 
toward the Latin Quarter. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FAIRY OF THE LUXEM- 
BOURG GARDENS 

At this epoch revolu- 
tion was in the air, young 
men loved ideas, and many 
small political and social 
coteries existed. One such 
was called ‘‘Friends of the 
A. B. C.’’ assembled 
at two places in Paris; at 
a cabaret called Corinthe 
near the Halles, to which 
we shall revert hereafter, 
and near the Pantheon in 
a small café on the Place 
St. Michel, known as the 
Café Musain; the first of 
these meeting-places was 
contiguous to the work- 
men, and the second to 
the students. The ordi- 
nary discussions of the 
friends of the A. B. C. 
were held in a back room 
of the Café Musain. This 
room, some distance from 
the coffee-room, with which it communicated by a very long passage, had two 
windows and an issue by a secret staircase into the little Rue des Grés. They 
smoked, drank, played, and laughed there; they spoke very loudly about every- 
thing, and in a whisper about the other thing. Most of the Friends were students, 
of whom the leaders were Enjolras, Combeferre, Jean Prouvaire, Feuilly, Cour- 
feyrac, Bahorel, Lesgle or Laigle, Joly, and Grantaire. These young men formed 
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a species of family through their friendship, 
and all came from the south, excepting Laigle, 
who belonged at Meaux. 

Marius was brought into this coterie, though 
ignorant of its meaning and purposes, through 
his forming an accidental acquaintance with 
Courfeyrac on the day when he drove away 
from his home, and taking a room next to his. 

The club and its talk did not convert him; 
it only upset his innocence and ideals, and left 
him with a gloomy sense of shock and deso- 
lation. 

Presently more material troubles attended 
him. He was forced to sell his watch and sur- 
plus clothes to pay his rent, and to work as a 
publisher’s hack to support life. He went on 
with his studies, refused the allowance—a 
really liberal one—which his grandfather had 
ordered his aunt to transmit to him, and descended to the depths of poverty. 
Nevertheless, he managed to pass his examinations, and was called to the bar. He 
informed the Gillenormands of this, but still declined their bounty, since it was 
unaccompanied by respectful recognition. He was supposed to live with Courfey- 
rac, where he went for his letters; but in fact he inhabited, as has been said, the 
garret in the Maison Gor- 
beau, which had no fire- 
place and almost no furni- 
ture. For several years his 
income did not exceed seven 
hundred francs a year, but 
he kept true to himself and 
he did not run in debt. He 
never saw his grandfather, 
whom he had come to re- 
gard gently, and who really ’ 
loved him, though the young 
man did not think so; and 
he never forgot his father or 
ceased to search for that 
Thenardier, whom he knew 
only from his father’s letter, 
and whom he enveloped ina 
halo of gratitude and glory. 
He had discovered at Mont- 
fermeil that the inn had 
failed, and that long ago the 
publican and his family had 
fled before their creditors to 
parts unknown. His dream 
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was that some day he should find this brave old sergeant and rescue him from 
his misfortunes as an act of requital. 

Marius lived in solitude, rarely visiting the A. B. C. Friends, and intimate only 
with Courfeyrac and Mabeeuf, brother of his father’s friend the Abbé, a sweet old 
botanist and book-lover, dwell- 
ing with an aged house-keeper, 
Mother Plutarch, in a secluded 
cottage at Austerlitz. 

In this solitude Marius’s 
delight was in long contempla- 
tive walks. He was now just 
twenty, anda handsome young 
fellow of middle height, with very black hair, a lofty and intelligent forehead, and 
thoughtfulness and innocence spread upon his face. Courfeyrac was accustomed 
to rally him because he shunned women; but he was really only indifferent to them. 
There came to be, however, one exception. For more than a year Marius had 
noticed in a deserted walk of 
the Luxembourg, a man and 
a very young lady nearly al- 
ways seated side by side. 
The man seemed to be about 
sixty years of age; and the 
whole of his person offered 
the robust and fatigued ap- 
pearance of military men who 
have retired from service. 
He looked kind, but unap- 
proachable. His hair was 
very white. The first time 
that the young lady who ac- 
companied him sat down with 
him upon the bench which 
they seemed to have adopted, 
she was about thirteen or four- 
teen, so thin as to be almost 
ugly, awkward, insignificant, 
and promising to have, per- 
haps, very fine eyes some day ; 
still they were always raised 
to the old gentleman with a 
species of displeasing assur- 
ance. She wore the garb at 
once oldand childish of board- 
ers at a convent—a badly cut 
dress of coarse black merino. 
The girl talked incessantly and 
gayly; the old man spoke bet 
little, and at times he fixed 
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upon her eyes filled with ineffable pa- att TEL 
ternity. Courfeyrac, struck by the 
dress of the girl and the old man’s hair, 
had christened the former Mlle La- 
noire, and the father, Monsieur Le- 
blanc. Marius saw them nearly daily, 
at the same hour, during a year, after 
which he broke off his daily walk in the 
Luxembourg for nearly six months 
without any special reason. 

One day, however, he returned to 
it. It wasa beautiful summer day, and 
Marius was as joyful as men are when 
the weather is fine. He went straight 
to ‘‘ his’’ walk, and when he reached 
the end he noticed the well-known 
couple seated on the same bench, but 
when he drew near he found that, while 
it was the same man, it did not seem 
to be the same girl. The person he FATHER MABG:UF AND MOTHER PLUTARCH 
now saw was a tall and lovely creature, 
possessing the charming outlines of the woman, at the precise moment when they 
are still combined with the most simple graces of the child. He saw admirable 
auburn hair, tinted with gilt veins, a forehead that seemed made of marble, cheeks 
made of a rose-leaf, and an exquisite mouth. At the first moment Marius thought 
that it was another daughter of the old gentleman's, but when he examined her 
attentively, he perceived that in six months the girl had become a maiden. She 
was no longer the boarding-school miss; taste had come to her with beauty, and 
she was well dressed, with a species of 
simple, rich, and unaffected elegance. 

The air was warm, the Luxembourg 
was inundated with light and shade, 
and Marius opened his whole soul to 
nature. He was thinking of nothing, 
he loved and breathed, he passed by the 
bench, the young lady raised her eyes 
to him, and their two glances met. 
There was nothing and there was every- 
thing; it was a strange flash. She let 
her eyes fall, and he continued his walk. 
There is a day on which every maiden 
looks in this way, and woe to the man 
on whom her glance falls! 

The next day, at the accustomed 
hour, Marius took out of the drawers his 
new coat, his new trousers, his new hat, 
and his new boots; he dressed hiniself 
in this complete panoply, put on gloves, 
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an extraordinary luxury, and went off 
to the Luxembourg. ‘The young lady 
was there, of course, and he heard, 
as he passed her bench, an ineffable 
voice. She was talking quietly and 
was very beautiful; he felt this, though 
he did not attempt to look at her. 
The third day he returned to the 
Luxembourg, but did not go beyond 
his half-way bench; he sat down there, 
as on the previous day, regarding from 
a distance, and seeing distinctly, the 
white bonnet, the black dress, and, 
above all, the blue radiance of the 
sky. He did not move or return 
home till the gates were closed. 

A fortnight passed in this way; 
Marius no longer went to the Luxem- 
bourg to walk, but always to sit down 
at the same spot, without knowing 
why. He every morning put on his 
new coat, although he did not show 
himself, and began again on the 


morrow. : 
3 Isolation, pride, independence, a 
taste for nature, the absence of daily 
and material labor, the soul- 


struggles of chastity,and his be- 
nevolent ecstasy in the pres- 
ence of creation, had prepared 
Marius for that possession 
which is called passion. <A 
whole month passed, during 
which Marius went daily to the 
Luxembourg. He grew bolder, 
and went nearer the bench; but 
he did not pass in front of it, 
obeying at once the timid in- 
stincts and prudent tactics of 
lovers. He arranged his sta- 
tions so as to be seen as much 
as possible by the young lady 
and as little as possible by the 
old gentleman; and she, for her 
part, turned her charming pro- 
file toward him with a vague 
smile. 

In three or four weeks Ma- 
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rius wished to know where she lived, and made 
his first fault, by following the pair home and 
questioning the porter, who gave short and 
suspicious answers. On the morrow M. Le- 
blanc made but a short appearance at the Lux- 
embourg, and went away in broad daylight. 
Marius followed them to the Rue de 1’Ouest, 
as was his habit, and on reaching the gate- 
way M. Leblanc made his daughter go in first, 
then stopped, turned, and looked intently at 
Marius. The next day they did not come to 
the Luxembourg, and Marius waited in vain 
the whole day. At nightfall, he went to the 
Rue de I’Ouest, and noticed a light in the 
third-floor windows, and he walked about 
beneath these windows till the light was ex- 
tinguished. The next day there was no one 
at the Gardens, but Marius waited all day, 
and then went to keep his night-watch under 
the windows. 

Eight days passed in this way, and M. Leblanc and his daughter did not again 
appear at the Luxembourg. On the eighth night, when he arrived beneath the 
windows, there was no light. 

‘*What,’’ he said to himself, 
‘the lamp is not lighted, can 
they have gone out?’’ He 
waited till ten o’clock, till mid- 
night, till one o’clock, but no 
light was kindied at the third- 
floor windows, and nobody en- 
tered the house. He went 
way with gloomy thoughts. 
On the morrow — for he only 
lived from morrow to morrow, 
and he had no to-day, so to 
speak — he saw nobody at the 
Luxembourg, as he expected, 
and at nightfall he went to the 
house. There was no light at 
the window, the shutters were 
closed, and the third floor was 
all darkness. Marius walked 
in and addressed the porter: 

‘*The gentleman on the 
third floor?’’ 

** Gone away,’’ the porier 
answered. 
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THE BUCOLIC MOOD IN PAINTING 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 
With original tllustrations by Carleton Wiggins. 


Ir appears to me a most fortunate dis- 
pensation that cattle are not ** instantancous,”’ 
but deliberate. In our snap-shot era, when 
every phase or quickest transition of move- 
ment is recorded by the camera, stamped 
upon a gelatine ribbon, and reproduced in the 
kinetoscope; and when ‘* the horse in motion”’ 
has leaped into the arena of fine art with a 
complete new repertory of acrobatic feats and 
astonishing leg-entanglements—it is quite a 
relief to observe that oxen and cows are still 
calm and sagacious enough to evade all such 
complications. 

This is an age of over-activity, of perhaps 
morbid haste. At any rate, Dr. Max Nordau 
tells us that in literature, the drama, music, 
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we have arrived at a time of 
degeneracy, that we are all 
hysterical; and it is not risk- 
ing much to say that there are 
symptoms of excessive ner- 
vousness in some branches of 
the graphic arts. Amid all 
this hurry, there is refresh- 
ment, as I have hinted, in iy 
the repose of the cow. A & 
great deal of the dignity and 9 
self-respecting quietude of 

classic antiquity persists in the 

modern cow; and even in the bull, when he is not being tortured in the ring, or 
doing his popular though dreaded mad-scene in the open fields. 

Do we not know that one of the most admiring Homeric phrases or epithets 
applied to Juno, was ** ox-eyed?’’ What large calm orbs the term suggests! 

Strange though it may 
seem, then, to the unreflect- 
ing, the cow and ox are often 
much more Greek than many 
of the equally undraped human 
figures that flit through our 
pictorial art of to-day, as spec- 
ial deputies to represent the 
Hellenic spirit. And the cow 
and the oxare not, like people, 
unreflecting, They meditate, 
oratleastruminate. They re- 
flect themselves in pasture- 
pools, as Carleton Wiggins de- 
monstrates to us, if we have not seen it with our own eyes. ‘They also reflect 
credit upon the painter, and enjoyment upon the spectator. 

Carleton Wiggins is a native of Orange Ceunty, N. Y., and began the study of 
painting in New York City in 
‘1870, under George Inness. 
One may trace now, I think, 
in the landscape portions of 
his work, and in the whole | 
effect aimed at, something of | 
that sturdy yet poetic Ameri- 
can master’s influence for 
‘*tone.’’ The first ten years 
of the young man’s work 
were devoted to landscape en- 
tirely. Then, spending some 
time on one occasion on a 
farm where the scenery did 
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not interest him, but live-stock was abundant, he employed himself in studying 
the animals instead, but with no idea that this was at all likely to become his spe- 
cialty. Introducing domestic animals into his pictures on a small scale, at first, 
he gradually enlarged his treatment of them and gave it more detail; until, having 
gone to Paris in 1880, he exhibited at 
the Salon of 1881 a large sheep-picture 
that seems to have settled the direction 
of his career. 

France proved to be so attractive tu 
him that it kept him for a year and a 
half, during which he painted a great 
deal at Barbison, and also made studies 
in Normandy. The ‘“ Street in Barbi- 
son,’’ accompanying this article, and the 
sketches of ox-carts and hay-wagons in Normandy, are reminiscences of that period. 
So, too, his painting, the *‘ Ploughing in Normandy,”’ in the spring exhibition of 
the Academy of Design this year, represents the fruition of his work and observa- 
tion there, fourteen years ago. 

The ‘* Spotted Bull,’’ reproduced in these pages, is a strong example of his 
manner of presenting the powerful master of the herd. Another superb picture in 
the same order is the ‘‘ Holstein Bull,’’ painted in the autumn of 1893, and exhib- 
ited at the Academy in the 
spring of last year. It was 
bought from the artist’s 
studio, and the purchaser 
has presented it to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, whither 
it is about to be transferred. 
The ‘‘ Holstein Bull’’ is a 
model of young tauric nat- 
ure. He is, in the brute 
world, a parallel to some 
youthful Greek athlete not 
yet grownintoredundancyof 
muscle or generakbulk. His 
head is held slightly up- 
ward; he is not posing for 
effect; he is simply the em- 
bodiment of unconscious, 
adolescent strength. Agen- , 
tle, but well modeled slope 
of land, dipping down to- 
ward a line of soft, mossy 
trees behind him, forms an 
admirable background. 
From one side the warm 
late-afternoon light strikes 
straight upon his head and 
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forefront and passes under his body, which casts backward a broad strong shadow. 

The management of lights is one of Mr. Wiggins’s points of skill. He con- 
trives in this way to invest the quietest of subjects with a little drama of illumina- 
tion which is full of interest, charm and surprise, without ever becoming theatrical 
or unnatural. This is shown in a 
small color-sketch in his studio, de- 
picting a green-embowered sunken 
road, through which a blue-bloused 
man is driving a flock of sheep, 
while the sun-light on the banks 
of the road and through the 
trees appears in spots of gem- 
like brilliancy. A large and 
well-known instance of the 
same thing is the picture called 
Wanderers,’’ owned by 
the Hamilton Club, of Brook- 
lyn. It represents two calves, a white and a black-and-white, in shadow, com- 
ing forward along a wood-path amid thick-boled trees and rich verdure, with 
sunlight showering in upon the scene in most effective contrast. 

His ‘* Midsummer,’’ exhibited at the Col- 
umbian World's fair, depicted—in similar 
vein—a cow standing under an apple- 
tree, with sunshine falling upon her in 
tremulous, changing spots. 

No one should infer, how- 
ever, from what has been 
said, that there is a sameness 
or monotony in the works of 
eed, a wide range and vari- 
CW, ety in his chosen field. Wit- 

ness his ‘‘ Rainy Day on the 
Hills,’’ given here; and ‘* In the Marsf 2s,’’ with its watery distances. Another 
and the latest of his works, derived from impressions of the heavy snows of last 
winter, is in a wholly different mood and key; portraying, with much delicacy and 
in subdued yet definite tones, a sudden thick snowfall near an orchard and out- 
houses, with a farmer, in the 
open foreground, bringing out 
feed to the sheep that have been 
overtaken by the storm. 

Still another phase is illus- 
trated in the artist’s “‘ Breezy 
Day,’’ where a pair of cattle is 
seen standing by a marsh-pool, 
the tall, coarse grass around 
which is ruffled by the short, 
sharp wind. It is full of quick sasiniiniitinies 
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vigor. A still unfinished canvas which I have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing brings out in a charming way the effect of early 
morning, with reddish and 
black-and-white cattle stand- 
ing around a group of. tall, 
pointed hayricks in the centre. 
The ricks are suffused with 
faintly violet shadow, a dewy 
mist hangs over the pasture in 
the background, and above the 
whole scene is spread a thick 
yellowish mottled sky. Noth- _ 
ing could convey better the A NORMANDY VILLAGE*STREET 
sweet freshness of early day 
among the kine and the grass and gathered nay, drying fragrantly in the sun, 
From the landscape-studies on Long Island and in Normandy, here reproduced, 
one can see that Mr. Wiggins’s preference is for calm and peaceful, often rather 
simple and level, expanses or conformations of ground. He is fond of tall or 
picturesquely disposed trees playing an intermediate part between earth and sky, 
instead of taking the chief or exclusive role. And, to satisfy him entirely, it 
would seem that there must always be evidences of cultivation, of the life of man 
and farm-beast, in the surroundings. It is quite in keeping with this taste that 
he should say, as he has told me, that he does not care for ‘* action ’’ in the ani- 
mals he paints. That does not seem to him to accord with their nature. He 
prefers to depict them as they are seen ordinarily, in the course of their quiet, 
grazing, growing life, in a world of fresh air. And this view of his reinforces my 
suggestion at the beginning of this paper, that cattle are eminently reposeful, 
Greek or Roman in their sedateness, their proportioned grace of form and move- 
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ment, or in their impressive 
massiveness of outline. 
Mr. Wiggins, paint- 


ing—in both his choice and Stee 

treatment of subjects—rep- 
resents a mood and ten- Lae = eel 


dency similar to the buy =. 
colics of Virgil or the prose- 

pastoral effects of Thomas 
Hardy in modern fiction. It is good for us to have these things in art as well as in 
literature. They are restful, soothing, healthful to the mind. 

How true he is to our American landscape is made apparent in his work, 
where the theme is American. But he confesses to a preference for painting in 
Europe, because of the greater facility of studying field-animals there, where the 
peasants own but two or three head of cattle each, and personally watch them in 
the field for two or three hours at a time; so that they are able and willing to keep 
them in about the same place and position, while the artist paints from them. 
Here in America he must enter the pasture unaided and follow the unattended 
beasts from point to point with great toil and many vexatious interruptions. 

It is not only for this 
reason that Mr. Wiggins is 
just starting for Europe 
again, but also because he 
wishes to study new phases 
of his subject in England 
and Italy, and to visit Hol- 
land, where Eroad, 
rough style of Mairs and 
others presents something worthy of consideration and comparison. Their style, 
however,is not what Mr. Wiggins aims at. His ideal is rather the harmonious 
tone, and luminous, serene, yet forceful completeness, of Troyon. There are few 
satisfactory animal-painters in the art-world to-day. Mr. Wiggins has given evi- 
dence of his ability to take a very high rank among them. 

I believe that Mr. Wiggins will also, first, paint for a while in England; not 
for the sake of association with the English animal-painters, however, who are 
rather hard and mechanical in their effects, but for the sake of the riches of 
mellow, highly cultivated landscape there, and the solid and wholesome develop- 
ment of live-stock which appears to have been specially created to comfortably 
adorn the soft green pas- 
tures, or maintain the honor 
of some plain old English 
inn, rather than to compete 
with cheap and much- 
traveled American beef. 
Ploughing in northern 
Italy, where long strings of 
white oxen make them- 
selves picturesque, in pass- AMONG THE SHINNECOCK HILLS. A SKETCH FROM CAR-WINDOWS 
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ing before groups of black ilex-trees, may be another 
theme that will engage his attention next spring. 
It would seem that an enterprising painter of animal 
and of bucolic life, might produce a novel collec- 
tion of pictures, very vaiuable and striking in their 
interest, by portraying the agricultural customs of 
different countries, with their characteristic sur- 
roundings; and perhaps something of this sort will 
gradually result from Mr. Wiggins’s present foreign 
sojourn; although he has not expressly intimated it. 

It seems to me that this artist, whose growth, 
if not precisely slow, has been quiet and unosten- 
tatious but full of vigor and solidity, possesses 
already an uncommon equipment for carrying out a 
wide range of work in a variety of moods and keys. 
The ** Moonlight,’’ accompanying this article, apparently studied from an old East 
Hampton wind-mill, with a flock of moon-struck sheep huddled sleepily recumbent 
in the foreground, is a suggestive evidence of his versatility. 

No doubt an artist can profit greatly by a study of the bucolic in different lands 
and under varying conditions. It is well, also, to be with and paint with painters 
of differing styles; not as a pupil, when one has got far past the pupil-stage, nor 
asanimitator, but asa learner: for it is self-evident that no useful and progressive 
artist can ever pass beyond the stage of learning. There come times, however, 
when the painter, like the writer, feels that he must refresh and brace his own 
powers by comparing them with men whose methods contain elements of strength. 
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GLIMPSES OF DREAM-LIFE” 
Parr SECOND 
By Ik Marve. 
oréginal cllustrations by Corwin 
Linson. 

THE scene now changes to the cloister of 
a college. Your room is scantily fur- 
uished, and even the books are few —a 
couple of grammars, a Euclid, a Xene 
phon, a Homer anda Livy. — Besides 
these classics there are scattered about 
here and there a thumb-worn copy of 
British ballads, an odd volume of the 

‘*Sketch Book,’’aclumsy Shakespeare, and 

a pocket edition of the Bible. With such 

appliances, added to the half-score of pro- 

fessors and tutors who preside over the 
awful precincts, you are to work your way 
up. It is pleasant to measure yourself with men; and your chum, a hard-faced fel - 
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“*MADGE,’ SHE SAYS, ‘IS SITTING BY ME WITH HER WORK’” 


low of ten or more years than you — digging sturdily at his tasks, seems by that 
very community of work to dignify your labor. 

You have a classmate—I will call him Dalton—who is very intimate with a 
dashing Senior, and it is a proud thing to happen at their rooms occasionally, and 
to match yourself for an hour or two (with the windows darkened) against a Senior 
at *‘ old sledge.’” Sometimes you go to have a cozy sit-down over oysters and 
champagne ;—to which the Senior lends himself, with the pleasantest condescen- 
sion in the world. You are not altogether used to hard drinking; but this, you 
conceal—as most spirited young fellows do—by drinking a great deal. You have 
adim recollection of certain circumstances—very unimportant, yet very vividly 
impressed on your mind—which occurred on one of these occasions. 

The oysters were exceedingly fine, and the champagne—exquisite. You have 
a recollection of something being said, toward the end of the first bottle, of Xeno- 
phon, and of the Senior's saying in his playful way—** Oh, d—n Xenophon!”’ 

You remember that Dalton broke out into a song, and that for a time you 
joined in the chorus; you think 
the Senior called you to order 
for repeating the chorus in the 
wrong place. You think the 
lights burned with remarkable 
brilliancy; and there is a rec- 
ollection of an uncommon diz- 
ziness afterward—as if your 
body was very quiet, and your 
head gyrating with strange ve- 
locity, and a kind of centrifu- 
gal action, all about the room, 
and the college, and indeed the 
whole town. 


DIGGING STURDILY AT HIS TASKS” 
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In following the mental vagaries of 
youth, I must not forget the curvetings 
and wiltings of the heart. The black- 
eyed Jenny has long been forgotten. 
As for Madge, the memory of her has 
been more wakeful, but less violent. 
Nelly’s letters not unfrequently drop 
a careless half-sentence, that keeps 
her strangely inmind. ‘‘ Madge,’’ she 
says, ‘* issitting by me with her work ;”’ 
or, ‘‘ you ought to see the little silk 
purse that Madge is knitting.’’ All 
this will keep Madge in mind in those ' 
odd half-hours that come stealing over 
one at twilight. A new romantic ad- 
miration is started by those lady-faces STREAM” ss 


which light up, on a Sunday, the gal- 
lery of the college chapel, 


and the prettily shaped fig- 
ures that go floating along 
the thoroughfares of the old town. 

But this cannot last. As the years 
drop off a certain pair of eyes beams one 
day upon you, that seems to have been 
taken out of a page of Greek poetry. 
The figure, too, might easily be that of 
Helen, or of Andromache. You gaze—- 
ashamed to gaze; and it isno young girl, 
who is thus testing you; there is too 
much pride for that. A ripeness and ma- 
! turity rest upon her look and figure that com- 
—S a pletely fill up that ideal. After atime you 

find that she is the accomplished sister of your 
friend Dalton; she is at least ten years Dalton’s 
senior; and by even more & 
years your own! | 


\ 
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Very few individu- 
als in the world pos- i 
sess that happy con- TT 
sciousness of their own V9 
prowess, which be- 
longs to the newly 
graduated collegian. 
He has no idea of de- 


feat; he proposes to 
take the world by 


. ~ 
storm;he is half sur- “HE WEARS HIS HONOR AT THE PUBLIC TABLES” 
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prised that quiet people are not startled by his 
presence. He brushes with an air of import- 
ance about the halls of country hotels; he 
wears his honor at the public tables; he fan- 


cies that the inattentive guests can have | 
little idea that the young gentleman, who so | 
recently delighted the public ear with his dis- | 


sertation on the “‘General Tendency of Opin- 
1on,’’ is actually among them, and quietly 
eating from the same dish ot beef. 

Your mother half fears your alienation 
from the affections of home. Her letters all 
run over with a tenderness that makes you 
sigh, and that makes you feel a deep reproach 
and consciousness of neglect at heart. 


journeying to the north. A hope of meeting 
them, scarcely acknowledged, spurs you on. 
Your thought bounds away from the beauty 
of sky and lake, and fastens upon the ideal 
which your dreamy humors cherish. The 
very glow of pursuit heightens your fer- 
vor :—a fervor that dims sadly the newly 


““WE ARE QUITE ALONE, NOW, MY BOY” 


But an experience is approaching 


Clarence, that will drive his heart home 
for shelter like a wounded bird! The 
vision of your last college-year is not 
gone. That figure whose elegance your 
eyes then feasted on, still floats before 
you;and the memory of 
the last talk with Laura 
is as vivid as if it were 
only yesterday that you 
listened to In- 
deed, this opening cam- 
paign of travel_—al- 
though you 
are almost 
ashamed to 
confess it 

yourself, 

is guid- 

ed by the 

though: 

“THE MOONLIT WALKS UPON THE HILLS” of her. 

Dalton, 

and a party of friends, his sister among them, are 


“DEATH—IT IS A TERRIBLE WORD” 
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awakened memories of home and your 
mother and Nelly. 

Dalton returns and meets you with 
that happy, careless way of his. Miss 
Dalton is the same elegant being that 
entranced you first. They urge you 
to join their party. But there is no 
need of urgence; those eyes, that figure, the whole pres- § 
ence, indeed, of Miss Dalton, attracts you with a power & 
which you can neither explain nor resist. Is it a dream, 
or is it earnest, those moonlit walks upon the hills that skirt 
the city, when you watch 
the stars, listening to her 
voice,and feel the pressure of that jeweled hand upon 
yourarm? Poor Clarence! it is his first look at Life! 

With such attendance you draw toward the 
sound of Niagara; and its distant, vague roar, com- 
ing through great aisles of gloomy forest, bears up 
your spirit, like a child’s, into the Highest Presence. 

The morning after, you are standing with your 
party upon the steps of the hotel. A letter is handed 
to you. Dalton 
remarks, in a 
quizzical. way, 
that ‘* it shows 
alady’s hand.” 

A stngle 
glance at this AS 
letter blanches*S# 


“READ IT AGAIN” 


‘YOU PUT YOUR HANDS IN YOUR FOCKETS AND LOOK OUT UPON THE TOSSING SEA” 
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your cheeks. Your heart throbs — throbs 
harder—throbs tumultuously. You bite your 
lip; for there are lookers-on. But it will not 
do. You hurry away; you find your chamber 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

It is Nelly’s own fair hand, yet sadly 
blotted ;—blotted with her tears, and blotted 
with yours. 

‘Tt is all over, dear, dear Clarence!’’ she 
writes. ‘*I can hardly now believe that our 
poor mother is indeed dead.’’ 

Dead !—It is a terrible word. 

For a long time you remain with only that 
letter and your thought for company. You 
pace up and down your chamber; again you 
seat yourself, and lean your head upon the 
table, enfeebled by the very grief that you 
cherish still. The whole day passes thus; you 
excuse yourself from all companionship; you have not the heart to tell the story of 
your troubles to Dalton—least of all, to Miss Dalton. Ten days after, you are 
waiking toward the old homestead, with feelings such as it never called up before. 
Nelly is waiting for you, and your father is seated in his accustomed chair. 

You approach, and your father takes your hand again, with a firm grasp— 
looks at you thoughtfully—drops his eyes upon the fire, and for a moment there is 
a pause—‘ We are quite alone, now, my boy!’’ 


“ BLUE-EYED MADGE”™ 


Youthful passion is a giant. It overleaps all the dreams, 
and all tne resolves of our better and quieter nature; and 
drives madly toward some wild issue, that lives only in its 
frenzy. 
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“THE OLD CLERGYMAN SLEEPS BENEATH A BROWN-STONE SLAB” 
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The last scene of summer changes now to the cobwebbed ceiling of an attor- 
ney’s office. Books of law, scattered ingloriously at your elbow, speak dully to 
the flush of your vanities. You are seated at your small side-desk, where you have 
wrought at those heavy mechanic labors of drafting, which go before a knowledge 
of your craft. A letter is by you, which you regard with strange feelings; it is yet 
unopened. It comes from Laura. It is in reply to one which has cost you very 
much of exquisite elaboration. You have made your avowal of feeling as much 
like a poem as your education would admit. Indeed, it was a pretty letter, in 
which vanity of intellect had taken a very entertaining part, and in which your 
judgment was too cool to appear at all. We will look only at a closing passage: 


_ ——‘‘ My friend Clarence will, I trust, believe me, when I say that his letter was a surprise 
tome. ‘To say that it was very grateful, would be what my womanly vanity could not fail to 
claim. I only wish that I was equal to the flattering portrait which he has drawn. I even 
half fancy that he is joking me, and can hardly believe that my matronly air should have 
quite won his youthful heart. At least I shall try not to believe it; and when I welcome him 
one day, the husband of some fairy, who is worthy of his love, we will smile together at the 
old lady who once played the Circe to his senses. Seriously, my friend Clarence, I know 
your impulse of heart has carried you away; and that in a year’s time you will smile with 
me, at your old penchant for one so much your senior, and so ill-suited to your years, as 
ycur true friend.—Laura.” 


Magnificent Miss Dalton! Read it again. Stick your knife in the desk—tut!— 
4 


“YOU LOVE THOSE FLOWERS” 
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“AND YOU HAVE WORN THIS, MAGGIE?” 


you will break the blade! Fold up the letter carefully, and toss it upon your pile of 
papers. Open Chitty again ;—pleasant reading is Chitty! Lean upon your hand— 
your two hands ;—so that no one will catch sight of your face. Chitty is very inter- 
esting; how sparkling and imaginative—what a depth and flow of passion in Chitty! 
It would be well not to betray your eagerness to go. You can brush your hat 
a round or two, and take a peep into the broken bit of looking-glass over the 
wash-stand. You lengthen your walk, as you sometimes do, by a stroll upon the 
Battery—though rarely, upon such a blustering November day. You put your 
hands in your pockets, and look out upon the tossing sea. It is a fine sight—very 
fine. There are few finer bays in the world than New York bay; either to look 
at, or—for that matter—to sleep in. You try sadly to be cheerful; you smile 
oddly; your pride comes strongly to your help, but yet helps you very little. It 
is not so much a broken heart, that you have to mourn over, as a broken dream, 


It is not long, to be sure, since the summer of life ended with that broken 
hope; but the few years that lie between have given long steps upward. ‘There 
have been changes in the home-life. Nelly is a wife and the husband yonder, as 
you may have dreamed, is your old friend Frank. As for Jenny—your first fond 
flame!—she is now the plump and thriving wife of the apothecary of the town! 
She sweeps out every morning, at seven, the little entry of the apothecary’s house; 
she wears a sky-blue calico gown, and dresses her hair in three little flat quirls on 
either side of her head. 

The heats of the city drive you away and you are at home again—at Frank’s 
house. You ramble over the hills that once bounded your boyish vision, and in 
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the view of those sweet scenes which belonged to early 
days, when neither strength, confidence, nor wealth 
were yours, days never to come again—~a shade of 
melancholy broods upon your spirit, and covers with 
its veil all that fierce pride which your worldly wisdom 
has wrought. ‘The boys whom you astounded with 
your stories of books are gone, building up now with 
steady industry the queen cities of our new western 
land. The old clergyman—he sleeps beneath a brown- 
stone slab in the churchyard. ‘The stout deacon is 
dead; his wig and his wickedness rest together. The 
tall chorister sings yet; but they have now a bass-viol, 
handled by a new schoolmaster, in place of his tun- 
ing-fork; and the years have sown feeble quavers in 
his voice. 

Once more you meet, at the home of Nelly, the 
blue-eyed Madge. ‘The-sixpence is all forgotten; you 
cannot tell where your half of it is gone. Yet she is 
beautiful—just budding into the full ripeness of 
womanhood. Her eyes have a quiet still joy and hope 
beaming in them, 
like angel’s looks. 
Her motions have a 
native grace and 
freedom, that no 
culture can bestow. She is dignified and calm and 
sweet. Iler words have a gentle earnestness and 
honesty, that could never nurture guile. 

Strange feelings come over you ;—feelings like 
half-forgotten memories — musical — dreamy — 
doubtful. You have seen a hundred faces more 

es brilliant than that of Madge; you have 
2 


A FATHER! 


s pressed a hundred jeweled hands that 
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Pa YOUR COUNTRY HOME 
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have returned a half-pressure to yours, 
You do not exactly admire; to love, you 
have forgotten; you only—linger! 


You have returned to your noisy ambi- 
tious office-life, but after a time sick- 
ness has overcome you, and as soon as 
you have gained strength once more you 
go back to Nelly’s home. Again your 
eye rests upon that figure of Madge, and 
upon her face, wearing an even gentler 
expression, as she sees you sitting pale 
and feeble by the old hearthstone. She 
brings flowers-—for Nelly: you beg 
Nelly to place them upon the little 
table at your side. It is the only taste 
of the country that you are enabled, as 
yet, to enjoy. You love those flowers. 

It is strange—this feeling in you. It is not the feeling you had for Laura 
Dalton. It does net even remind you of that, That was an impulse; but this is 
growth. That was strong; but this is—strength. If it were not too late! 

A year passes and summer comes again. You have been walking over the 
hills of home with Madge and Nelly. Nelly has found some excuse to leave you, 
glancing at you most teasingly as she hurries away. You are left sitting with 
Madge, upon a bank tufted with blue 
violets. You have been talking of the 
days of childhood, and some word has 
called up the old chain of boyish feel- 
ing, and joined it to your new hope. 
What you would say crowds too fast 
for utterance; and you abandon it. 
But you take from your pocket that 
little old broken bit of sixpence—which 
you have found after long search—and 
without a word, but with a look that 
tells your inmost thought, you lay it in 
the half-opened hand of Madge. She 
looks at you, with a slight suffusion of 
color—seems to hesitate a moment— 
raises her other hand, and draws from 
her bosom, by a bit of blue ribbon, a 
iittle locket. She touches a spring, and 
there falls beside your relic—another 
that had once belonged to it. 

Hope glows now, like the sun! 

——‘* And you have worn this, 


“THE TIME OF POWER IS PAST” 


“MADGE, MADGE, MUST It BE?’ AND A PLEASANT Maggie? 
SMILE LIGHTS HER EYE; AND HER GRASP IS ret $ 
WARMER; AND HER LOOK IS—UPWARD” — Alway Ss. 
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What a joy tobeafather! 
What new emotions crowd 
the eye with tears, and make 
the hand tremble! Whata 
benevolence radiates from 
you toward the nurse, toward 
the physician — toward 
everybody! What a holi- 
ness, and sanctity of love 
grows upon your old devo- 


tion to that wife of your bosom—the mother of your child! 
There was a time when you thought 
it very absurd for fathers to talk about 
, their children; but it does not seem at 
4 allabsurdnow. Youthink, onthe contrary, that your old 


A NEW BETROTHAL 


* THAT IS IT, MAGGIE, 
THE OLD HOME” 


friends, who used to sup with you at the club, would 
be delighted to know how your baby is getting on, 
and how much he measures around the calf of the 
leg! If they pay you a visit, you are quite sure 
they are in an agony to see Frank; and you hold 
the little squirming fellow in your arms, half con- 
science-smitten for provoking them to such envy 
as they must be suffering. 


The strength and pride of manhood are gone; 
the time of power is now past; your manliness has 


told its tale; henceforth your career is down ;— hitherto, you have journeyed up. 
You look back upon a decade, as you once looked upon a half-score of months; a 


“IT IS GETTING DARK, MAGGIE” 


year has become to your slackened memory, and to your dull 
perceptions, like a week of childhood. Suddenly and swiftly 


come past you great whirlsof gone- 
by thought, and wrecks of vain 
labor, eddying to the grave. 

The same old man is in his 
chamber; he cannot leave his 
chair now. ‘The sun is shining 
brightly: still, the old man can- 
not see. 

It is getting dark, Maggie."’ 

Madge looks at Nelly-—wistful- 
‘ly—sadly. Theold man murmurs 
something ; and Madge stoops. 

**Coming,’’ he says.‘**Coming.”’ 
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CASTS AND TAPESTRY IN ROOM-DECORATION 
By CLARENCE COOK 
Illustrated from photographs of studios of prominent artists. 


I HAVE said elsewhere that the studio is the type of what the living-room in our 
houses should be. But, all studios are not alike, and the statement, moreover, 
applies more to houses in the country than to houses in the city. 

As we have seen, some studios are festive and ornate, others are severely plain, 
or even commonplace; and in too many of our pictures they are evidently on dress- 
parade, and not in their work-a-day attire. Mr. Shirlaw’s studio, for example, is 
much more like one of his own pictures, in its rococo-romantic way of looking at 
things, than like a working-room. ‘The drapery disposed over the foreground- 
chair in such a carefully careless fashion—no doubt a handsome piece of stuff, mak- 
ing an effective note in the general color-scheme—has just received the photog- 
rapher’s tip to look as pleasant as it can; and the piano’s little daughter Mandolina 
is also posing in childish self-consciousness, resting against her mother’s knee. 
The piano itself, with its harp-shaped top, is a rather fantastic-looking instrument 
—legitimate enough perhaps, since the piano-forte is merely a harp placed longi- 
tudinally, but we have always a little feeling of incongruity in these reversions. 

If the making a picture were all Mr. Shirlaw had in view, he has no doubt suc- 
ceeded as well here as he does elsewhere: few of our men have his native turn for 
picture-making. The picturesqueness of this studio comes mostly from the tapes- 


STUDIO OF WALTER SHIRLAW 
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try—a piece of Beauvais, we take it— 
covering the end-wall and partly serv- 
ing as a pfortitre. Cover it up with the 
hand and see how little individuality re- | 
mains to distinguish this studio from 
many another. The value of tapestry as 
a background is so well understood now- 
a-days by artists, and people with artis- 
tic tastes, that it is coming to be very 
difficult to find specimens that are within 
the reach of ordinary purses. Forstately, 
splendid pieces, fit to cover the sides 
of big rooms, as the demand, even in 
this land of the new-rich, is less, they 
are not so hard to find; but the kind that 
artists love, the incoherent, faded, ill- 
used sort, such as, when skillfully clean- 
ed and darned, make a soft, rich, au- 
tumnal background for paintings, prints, 
casts, mirrors—fortunate is he who, 
seeking or not seeking, lights on sucha 
piece. Nothing else, that he could put 


upon his wall would replace it in his fancy. 
It has often seemed to me as if Frederick S. Church had found the motive 


PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK S. CHURCH 


STUDIO OF FREDERICK S. CHURCH 
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for his delicately tinted, fanciful and admirable, pictures, where the first painters 
found theirs, in the éas-re/ie/, with its sensitive light and shadow, varying with time 
and seasons. And the picture of his studio seems to support this notion: it has 
far more the look of a sculptor’s work-shop than of a painter’s. Iam glad to see 
it, in any case, for it is a good illustration of the desorative use of casts, as yet 
too little known among us laymen. ‘There was a time when the only casts te be 
had, even at good shops, were busts of the Greek and Roman celebrities, with a 
few statues such as the Venus dei Medici, and the Apollo; beyond this the chief 
stock-in-trade was Canova, now happily gone to the limbo of forgotten things. 
Some amusing anecdotes remain of the objections that were made, not so 
many years ago, by well-meaning, over-scrupulous people, to having the casts of 


STUDIO OF ROSWELL D. SAWYER 


naked gods and goddesses in their houses: the prejudice was one that was long in 
dying out, and was only another phase of the petty war waging to-day against the 
nude, We are, however, in afar better case to-day than we were five or six years 
ago. ‘Thanks to the enterprise of the cast-makers and to the good-will of several 
of our sculptors, who have brought home beautiful examples and have freely allowed 
the public to share in the copies made of them, we are now able to supply our- 
selves with casts in delightful variety—not of one school or era only, but of all 
schools and all eras. We can have Mr. Church’s ** Victory of Samothrace,’’ 
the figure with outspread wings and free-flowing draperies, or his ** Victory Adjust- 
ing Her Sandal,’’ the panel in high relief hanging on the wall, or his bas-relief of chil- 
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dren’s heads by Donatello, —if that be the 
cast we see just above the artist's picture on 
the easel—these or any of the multitude of 
beautiful things of the Italian Renaissance: 
Madonnas of Mino and Donatello and Della 
Robbia, Singing Children of Donatello, frag- 
ments from Ghiberti’s Gates; but the list 
would be long of all the beautiful inexpen- 
sive casts that now abound in our cities. 

A few of these casts rightly disposed, 
so as to receive the light suited to them,— 
it should always come from the side,—add 
greatly to the attractiveness of any room. 

R. D. Sawyer’s studio contains a number 
of handsome things, but few signs of a 
work-room: the studio-proper is no doubt 
somewhere round thecorner. There is noth- 
ing very noteworthy in the room, unless it 
be the use made of the artist's sketches 
ranged along the top of the wall like a frieze: 
this effect is continued over the doorway : + 
leading into the smaller room, by what re- 
sembles a piece of tapestry: Flemish, per- 


STUDIO OF WILL H. LOW 
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haps, with Christ and the Woman of Samaria at the well, in an eastern landscape. 

This an old Dutch fashion of using pictures: at one time hundreds of them were 
painted for no other purpose than to be hung over doorways, and many of them 
may be seen in place to-day in Holland. In a country-house it would be a good 
use to make of small paintings or water-colors such as, like the Dutch pictures first 
spoken of, are of no great value in themselves but from mode of treatment be- 
come effective seen at some little distance. Of course an artist is at great advan- 
tage in such a case over the ordinary layman who has to buy his furnishing instead 
of merely utilizing his overplus. But, in one case we wot of, a Japanese scroll of 
about thirty feet long, painted with pots of flowering plants in a gay procession, 
that had been for several years in a cabinet lazily rolled up (for ’tis no trifle to 


STUDIO OF THOMAS W. DEWING 


unroll these scrolls and roll them up again) was found to be just the thing needed 
to liven up a long low room in a country-house, fastened up under the cornice. 

An innovation that has recently appeared in the way of framing the rich and 
telling photographs of the old masters, now getting to be so delightfully com- 
mon, is to mount them and frame them without g/ass, in narrow frames of ebon- 
ized wood or dark brown with no margin, whatever. As long-shaped photographs, 
and in small size, of pictures by the Dutch and late Italian masters, are now to be 
had without much seeking, it would be easily possible to dispose of a number of 
these in the fashion I describe. 

It must not be forgotten that the charm of an artist's studio such as those of 
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Mr. Chase, Mr. Shirlaw, or Mr. Tif- 
fany, is due to the owner’s horror of 
conventionality,and his feeling for unity 
and harmony,and so long as these are ob- 
tained, and his eye fed and kept in tune, 
he does not care for the intrinsic value 
of his belongings, nor is it necessary that 
apple-pie-order should reign supreme. 
Will H. Low and Carroll Beckwith 
have no mind, evidently, that we should 
think of anything in their studios but 
the work they are engaged upon. Mr. 
Low has perhaps secured a certain unity 
and more serenity than Mr. Beckwith 
shows in his very business-like room, 
but neither of them gives us a hint that 
we can make use of for our living-room. 
Nor can much more be said for T. 
W. Dewing’s studio, except that in the 
back-ground there seems to be an effect- 
ive grouping of harp and piano against 


PORTRAIT OF J. CARROLL BECKWITH 


an old tapestry, suggesting cheerful hours of recreation after the day’s hard work. 


STUDIO OF J. CARROLL BECKWITH 
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THE ART OF A SCENE-PAINTER 
By ALEXANDRINA RAMSAY 
With original illustrations by John Rettig. 


THE critics tell us that landscape-painting 
is a modern art, and the same may be said of 
scene-painting. Perhaps there may have been 
no improvement in plays since the days of 
Shakespeare, but in the manner of their pro- 
duction the advance is so great that it can 
scarcely be estimated. The contrast between 
the Shakespearean order of things—when they 
used to put up a sign-board labeled—‘* This is 
the Forest of Arden,’’ or ‘‘this is a river,’’ to 
indicate changes of scene, and that of the 
modern stage, is perhaps as great as can be 
adduced in the recent history of any other art 
or occupation. 

One no longer, or at least, seldom, sees 
Greek or Roman plays surrounded with Re- 
naissance architecture, or Chinese dramas with the characters attired in the 
dress of North American Indians; although it is only a comparatively short time 
ago that such incongruities were accepted without a murmur by the public. 

Now, however, a standard for scene-painting has been set. That art to-day 
exacts not only imagination and ideality, but a wide knowledge of history and 
architecture. The public of the present time, which is a traveled public, and 
familiar with things as they should be, re- 
quires that every detail of theatrical scenes, 
interior as well as exterior, shall be presented 
in a state as nearly approaching perfection as 
the exigencies of the stage will permit. 

The means employed in the various forms 
of art are very different, but the end aimed at 
should be the same, to stir and move the heart 
and mind, to lift it out of the commonplace; 
and to idealize the literal and make it subser- 
vient to some grand and beautiful conception of 
the imagination. Every great work has a 
mystery in it that carries it beyond the mere 
facts into adreamland of sentiment and fancy. 
At present the taste for realism tends to ex- 
travagance and to the abuse of scenic possibili- 
ties. The Greeks had no scenery. Their im- 
aginations were so quick that they did not need 
it. Is it possible that this demand of ours for 
realism is a proof that we are growing de- 
ficient in that direction? . Many persons whose HIS FIRST APPEARANCE 
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A STREET-SCENE IN TUNIS 


opinions are entitled to great consideration, contend that scenic splendor is the 
ruin of the drama; that it subordinates Shakespeare to the upholsterer, the car- 
penter, and the property-man; makes the manager a showman, and reduces the 
actor to a lay-figure. Scenery, we are told, is the bane of acting, or, rather, 
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is a device to conceal the actor’s want 
of power. 

No one pretends that music and 
scenery are essential toacting. There 
could be and has been good acting with- 
out either. All that is contended is, 
that they are aids to acting, and that, 
skillfully employed, they attune the 
mind to the poet’s conception and the 
actor’s delineation of character and 
emotion demanded by the play. 

It is from the unsuitability of some 
scenery that any objection to it arises, 
since the effect of incongruity is fatal to 
dramatic illusion. The error lies not 
in the imagination, but in any inap- 
propriateness of decoration and scen- 
ery. The true objection is not that it 
is overdone, but that it is ill done. 

When the old Globe Theatre was 
rebuilt in London in 1614, after the 
fire that had destroyed it the previous sacs 
year, many innovations and improve- ~ ~ 
ments were introduced. Upon a por- 


tion of the stage seats were allowed 
to be placed, and these were usually oc- 
cupied by the gallants, critics, and wits 
- of the day. There were no movable 
painted scenes; the stage was merely 
_ decorated with curtains, and with arras 
' or tapestry. The roof was hung with 
blue cloth to represent the sky, or was 
painted that color. Draperies of black 
cloth indicated that the play to be pre- 
sented was a tragedy. 
Hamlet declared, ‘‘ The play’s the 
thing,’’ but many of the old senti- 
ments have undergone change, and it 
seems as if we now want the scenery 
'§ quite as much aswe do theplay. The 
42 scene-painter gets an equal share of ap- 
plause with the author. John Rettig, 
whose pictures accompany this article, is 
a native of Cincinnati, and to him be- 
a4 longs the honor of having given to 
~ this form of art a new value and sig- 
_« 23 nificance. His first work was fresco- 
painting, which he began when only 
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MEXICAN PEONS 


fifteen years of age. Some years later he took up modeling and decoration, at the 
time when the Rookwood and other potteries were coming into notice, and Cincin- 
nati was developing the artistic appreciation which now makes her one of the art- 
centres of the west. He next turned his talent to the painting of scenery, and 
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since that time, has been constantly 
advancing in this branch of art, until 
he has attracted the attention of those 
interested in scenic painting in all the 
large cities of this country. 

It is curious to note how wella cer- 
tain demand is supplied when it is a 
natural growth of any community, and 
how admirably individual talent fits 
an artistic development. When the 
citizens of Cincinnati desired to pro- 
cure a novelty for their annual festival 
they consulted Mr. Rettig, and the 
consequence was the first of the great 


open-air theatrical spectacles which 7% 


have since become familiartous. The 
difficulties of painting scenery so com- 
plicated—so different in every respect 
from that of the ordinary stage—yet 


so exacting in the requirements of the 
details—vanished utterly before the 
quick brush of this artist, while his in- 
ventive faculties made the work of con- 
struction not only a possible, but a 


A CORNER OF ALGIERS 


AN ALLEY IN ALGIERS 


comparatively easy task. The result 
was an astonishment to everyone. On 
a space of open ground scenery of gi- 
gantic dimensions was put up onan im- 
mense stage, and there never was pre- 
sented a spectacle wherein the delu- 
sions were so perfect. 

Although the entertainment was 
called a drama by its managers, yet 
such a name was altogether incorrect, 
for it contained nothing of dramatic 
action, but wasa sort of pantomime rep- 
resenting Babylon in its bloom (which 
at the same time was its deepest state 
of corruption) and finally ended with 
the destruction of the whole town. 
Owing to the tremendous success of 
this production, the ‘‘run,’’ which was 
originally planned for one week, was 
extended to two, and the ‘‘show’’ was 
afterward brought to New York, 
where it was conducted during an en- 
tire summer. 

Next followed a magnificent Roman 
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BACK VIEW OF THE OPEN-AIR STAGE 


pageant, which for richness of costume, marvelous management of the stage— 
which disciplined into perfect order, in the parades and marches, a company of 
actors and employees numbering from 800 to 1,000 people, surpassed anything 
that had ever been attempted of this kind inthe world. The taste of the American 
people for the immense and the grandiose was satisfied. 
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The energy, study, and in- 
vention necessary to success- 
fully accomplish these enter- 
tainments, place Mr. Rettig in 
a unique position in the ar- 
tistic world. As his work calls 
for an uncommon knowledge 
of archzology, this indefatig- 
able worker feels it necessa- 
ry to obtain the ‘‘ local color- 
ing’’ on the spot, and he gath- 
ered the substance for his first 
attempt by personal journey- 
ingsinthe Orient. The inter- 
esting studies of streets and 
quaintly costumed figures, re- 


STRANDED 


produced here from water-colors bright with all the sunshine of Algiers and Egypt, 
are some of the side-results of such foreign travel and work. 

The events in the life of Montezuma form the basis of another of his spacious 
entertainments: but before constructing it Rettig went to Mexico in order to obtain 


““OGALLALA FIVE” 


there all the information possible from local 
study to supplement his historical knowl- 
edge as to the way the scenic accessories 
ought to be arranged. The ordinary spec- 
tator does not appreciate, because he fails to 
realize, the amount of research and artistic as 
well as mechanical exertion indispensable to 
his thorough enjoyment of one of these dis- 
plays; therefore he fails to give sufficient 
credit for his sense of satisfaction to the 
painstaking art, intelligence and complete- 
ness, of the work of the designer and builder 
of the vast stage-picture before him. 

The spectacular displays with which Mr. 
Rettig’s name is so closely connected, essay 
in each case to illustrate some: one great 
historical event or masterpiece of the imag- 
ination; and it can readily be seen how 
great a medium of popular education they 
may become when developed with artistic 
and historical accuracy. The strictly 
scientific critic might pronounce this labor 
wasted, when the result was to be ex- 
pressed only in the swiftly vanishing struct- 
ures of a season’s drama; but he forgets 
that the public has transferred the scene 
and the story,as confidently accepted knowl- 
edge, into a retentive memory. 
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NINE-NINE-THREE-FOU R-SEVEN 
By BARNET PHILLIPS 
Illustrated from original sketches by J. krancis Murphy. 


Sue had something of the Dryad in her, though she could not have given it a 
name—that is to say, as far as the merging a wood-nymph into her own person- 
ality went. She did not teach mythology in the country- 
school, yet she felt in sympathy with the forest spreading 
beneath her, and she sorrowed when she saw great scars on 
the hillside where hemlock, fir, spruce, and cedar 
had been laid low. Maybe that was the reason a 
why she had rebuffed George Walter, foreman of 
the lumbering-gang, because he had guffawed 
when she had once rather diffidently plead for 
the longer life of a certain sylvan family. 

“a ** Cut those trees while they are in the sap! It would 
nardly be worth while, Mr. Walter. Let them remain dur- 
ing the summer and fall. When winter comes, if they must 
gi. BO down, then they will at least have lived a short season 
.*"- 4 more, and not quite in vain.”’ 
Blessed if that isn’t poetry,’’ said Walter, but see 
here, we have to chop ’em now, at once, because when winter 
comes and we are busy, they interfere with haulin’. Now I put it to you, are my 
teams to suffer or them blamed trees? Girls with sentimental stuff get mighty 
queer ijeas, One good white-pine stick is worth acres of such poor scrub.”’ 

So George Walter, who really was an honest fellow with no nonsense about 
him, fell under her displeasure. 

As she stood on the mountain-side that summer afternoon and saw across the 
valley Walter’s destructive work, the air was so still that the ringing of the axes, 
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see wi away beyond, recalled the girl to herself. 
i. *-- Sa For all her reverie, she was a practical young 
‘Sap. Ae person. The old Canadian blood in her 
accounted for that. The rivers, brooks 
EWIAT SN and lakes of the Adirondacks she knew 


by heart, and to have mastered that much 
showed a retentive memory. She even 
smiled at her triumph that very morning 
when the school-committee had called up- 
on her and approved her work. 

‘*T must have a kind of overween- 
. ing confidence in myself, asure sign of 
self-conceit,’’ said the young woman, 
‘*and I suppose I shall be hurled off 
my pedestal before long.’’ 

A prognostication of an upsetting 
from one’s pedestal, the simile serving 
IN THE BERKSHIRE - 2 todescribea mental accident, if it does come 

VADEE ERSEY : true, is less to be dreaded than an actual 
physical one, providing you do not break 
your neck; and all at once, prophecy or no prophecy, the young woman was placed 
in a very embarrassing position. 

The conventional and approved ro- 
mantic resultant of any kind of a gliss- 
ade, as everybody knows, isa sprained 
ankle. But this did not happen. Some- 
how or other she had landed at some 
considerable distance below, before 
she knew it, and still she stood fairly 
firm on her feet. ‘Then she noted that 
the russet leather on her boots was decided- 
ly green where the moss had been ploughed 
through, but not a shoe-lace had started. 
No tag of her skirt hung, pendulously, although 
there might possibiy have been a fringe of brambles 
about its hem. How silly it had been of her not to have gone straight down the 

hillside, instead of following the treacherous rock-path. 

What was it that had startled her? A fox, a rabbit or a wood- 
chuck? She was not easily frightened. Where 
could that monstrous red dog have come from? 
Considering that she had slid down the face 
of a rock covered with short moss and slippery 
with water, she believed at least she had effect- 
ed her descent in fairly good style. It was not 
new ground to her—nothing in the way of a 
surprise—for as far as that hillside was con- 
cerned she was topographically perfect. The 
slope of the rock was rapid. She knew that it 
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ended abruptly in a small precipice, and 
 egere then that there was a four-foot jump to 
the little plateau below. 
So, zolens volens, she sped on, but just 
= before bracing herself for the final spring, 
tee, was horrified to see that the little level 


place below, hardly larger than a bill 
iard-table, had an occupant. ‘‘ The 


A NEW JERSEY LANDSCAPE ‘ 
idea of my becoming a human catapult,’ 


flashed through her mind. ‘* It’s the momentum I can’t manage. But it’s prob- 
ably some berry-picker and I may upset his or her basket.’’ 

All this flashed through that young woman’s 
mind during that infinitesimal fraction of a second. 
Then she knew she had landed without much 
jar or concussion, though conscious of hear- 
ing a sound—something that rattled as if she 
had upset a tin butter-kettle. That 
really startled her, and what was worse, 
an instant afterwards a dog shot past, 
taking the same precise jump she had 
accomplished. Next a man’s voice 
was heard which said—‘** You wretched 
brute!’ and ‘‘For gracious sake! are 
you hurt, Miss?’’ 

The young woman suddenly re- 
covered herself, repelling now a rather 
shaky condition onher part. ‘The man offered a camp-stool, 
using gentle force in making her take a seat, then rum- 
maged in his pockets and drew out a flask. He poured a 
little whisky in acup, held it under a trickle of water 
which filtered from the rock, and said authoritatively: 
‘It’s the right thing to do under the circum- 
stances,’’ and he presented the cup. 

She was not a particularly meek or ac- 
commodating young person, but when 
the cup was placed close to her lips, her 
arms seemed so limp that she was rather 
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forced to take a sip, but she did make 
a little grimace after her potation, and 
next she coughed, and the man seemed 
delighted, for he said: 

‘**T am so glad, for it would be such ."- 
an uncomfortable place for a faint.’ ot 
He scrutinized her so queerly and 
looked so pleased at the same time, 
that, although she did her best to resist 
an inclination to smile, there was the 
faintest pucker on her lips. So far she had not said a word, only opened her 
mouth, not very wide, when the cup had been offered her. 

‘** Now, you are quite positive you are not hurt, or to use a good English word 
—bumped? If youare the least hurt, I do not know what else to do, save to run 
to the house a half-mile below us for assistance—or it may be that I shall have to 
carry you down. You are not so heavy as to make that impessible.’’ 

**Oh, oh, cried the young 
woman, bouncing out of her camp- 
stool, kicking it over, accidentally, 
of course, and walking rapidly up 
and down the narrow little ledge. 
**T am not a bit hurt, sir.’’ 

‘© Well,’’ said the young man, 
‘*that was a highly satisfactory 
kind of a fas seul. Now will you 
kindly permit me to beat my dog? 
Come, you sorry cur, and get 
thrashed within an inch of your life. 
That dog, Miss, though the most 

THE OLD SAW-MILL amiable of brutes, never can under- 
stand that careering around the whole neighborhood hunting rabbits is at times 
destructive of intimacy. Instead of sitting quietly at my feet—he is not a bull- 
dog, only a red setter—Stray must needs neglect what is true art and go chasing 
chipmunks, That was the cause of—’’ 

‘* Of my abrupt presence? But you must spare your dog,’’ said the young 
woman earnestly, and looking up with eyes full of apprehension. . 

‘* It is such a natural vent for the emotions 

‘*Come here, Stray,’’ the young lady 
called; whereupon Stray, who had been ie 
skulking in the background, as if pre- fe 
meditating flight, wagged his tail, ie 
marched up hesitatingly, looking first 
at his master and then at the 
newcomer, and finally decid- 
ing that the lady looked the 
more amiable of the two, ; 
placed his nose on her lap. POLLARD WILLOWS 
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** What may I have smashed?”’ she asked. 

You simply left the impress of your ~— .\\ 
heel on the cover of my old tin paint-box © 7 
which will add materially to its bat- 
tered value. But it really looks as if 
you had scattered all my paints.’’ 

‘** Pray let me pick them up,’ and 
then the two commenced hunting for 
paint-tubes and brushes in the grass, 
and she was on her knees. And, ‘‘Oh! dear! 
I have broken something or other, for here are 
splinters of glass,’’ she cried. 

‘* Now, please don’t cut your fingers and bleed to death 
or something. It’s nothing but a wretched old tumbler. 
Would you oblige me by not bothering yourself to hunt for the colors any more.”’ 

am glad of one thing,’’ she said, ‘* I just missed pulver- 
izing a pipe,—your pipe?’’ and she handed him an old black 
meerschaum, unbroken and stuffed with oil and ashes. 

Then he laughed. ‘* Since you will not permit me to 
thrash Stray, Ireally begin to feel the effects of reaction.”’ 

‘*Yes, smoke,’’ said the young woman. 

“ May I?”’ 

‘*You have my permission,”’ she said, 
though rather shortly. She was begin- 
ing to feel a trifle annoyed. 

‘* On dirait une Princesse?’’ said the 
man to himself, half aloud, noting a slight 
contraction of her cyebrows. 

** You forget, sir,’? she remarked, ‘* that some of us speak French,— 
Canadian French, of course; and I am not a princess.’ 

The man put up his pipe, during the interval of silence. That incident was 
seized on by the young woman as a preparat.on for 
her departure. She thought it quite time. 

‘* You cannot climb up again,’’ he said, 
‘* and it is not so easy for you to go down. 
There is rather an ugly lot of flat 
stones just below, that slid from 
under me as I came up, and a 
boggy place besides. Don’t you 
think you had a good try to 
break your neck? Why repeat 
the act? See here, let this be 
strictly a telephone business. 
That is to say, it will help us 
for an introduction. We will 
suppose that you are 300 miles 
away fromme. My number is 
99347. You are Miss No. 1, A SHADY POOL 
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and you say through the telephone, 
‘Hello, Number Ninety-nine-three- 
four-seven, who are you?’ and the reply 
of 99347, don’t you forget the number 
—for there is luck in uneven numbers— 
is: A wretched young painter, age 27, 
studied in France and Belgium; born 
in the west; lazy, good for nothing, 
but never, as far as he knows, wanting in civility. He has just got over a big fright 
and don’t want another, and now he feels very contented and is so sorry that No. 1 
is apparently so much put out. And 99347 don’t know what in the devil to do 
about it! His present business, un- 

less all the rapid slopes of the Adi- 
rondacks are preempted, is to make 
sketches, which sketches will not be 
signed 99347 but J. B. in one corner, 
and they will not be paid for at their 
full value.’’ 

‘*Would you—would you show 
No. 1 some of your sketches?’’ said 
the young person, timidly. 

** Yes, No. 99347 will; and if you 
really want to know who it is,’’ he 
paused an instant and added, ‘‘ Jack 
Barry.’’ Then he proffered her a seat 
again and placed his sketch-book before her, attending as she turned the leaves. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Walter’s saw-mill, I see here, Mr.—Mr. 
Barry,’’ and she recognized many other of the sketches. He 
explained to her the wood-scene in New Jersey, the 
farm-house in Belgium, and various other things. 

** Why these are all made out-of-doors, 
and are full of nature itself!’’ she exclaimed 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ and, do you know, they 
remind me vividly of an outdoor sketch- 
book of J. Francis Murphy’s that I hada 
chance to look through once, and that 
made a lasting impression upon me .”’ 

“*If you hadn’t frightened me half out of my 
wits, I was just about sketching that withered 
tree away beyond there. It is touching.’’ 

‘*What, my own particular tree? Do finish it, 
and may I tell you what it looks like to me?’’ and she 
gave her impressions, but somehow felt confused 

seein and by no means did herself justice. 

Just half an hour before sundown the two started down the hillside together; and 
it was asummer or two later when she said, ‘‘ Jack, what was your absurd number?”’ 

Bless me if I know. What number, dear?’’ 

What number? Why 99347, you goose.”’ 
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FIG. I. THE SENECA WAMPUM-BELT 


THE WAMPUM-RECORDS OF THE IROQUOIS 


By HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE 


Illustrated from photographs of historical wampum-belts and wampum-strings. 


WampvM existed among the Indians of the eastern United States, 
for two very distinct purposes: as money, arising from its earlier 
use in ornament; and as a symbol of ideas, conveying messages, 
registering events and recording the past, according to an estab- 

lished system of significance. It 
is to be noted, however, that this 
was almost entirely a public usage 
—a method of communication be- 
tween the governments of tribes as 
to events of public interest, and a 
means of preserving agreements 
and decisions, and especially such 
as related to peace or war. ‘* By 
the wampum!’’ was the historic 
oath of the Iroquois Indian. It is 
in this latter aspect that the writer proposes to consider it, with the 
' assistance of accurate pictures of several strings and belts of wam- 
pum that have played an important part in treaty-obligations among 
the Indians of the last and previous centuries, and between them and 
the white men with whom they made war and peace. 

Tradition says that Hiawatha strung sma!1 fresh-water shells to- 
gether, as a means of recording the laws of that 
confederacy of five Iroquois tribes— Mohawks 
Oneidas, Cayugas, Onondagas and Senecas— 
which he founded. Hiawatha’s fragile 
shells soon crumbled and were replaced 
by strings and plaits of solid beads 
carved from shells bought of the Long 
Island Indians in exchange for corn; 
and these beads are likely to outlast the 
confederacy itself, inasmuch as, of the 
five original ‘‘ nations,’’ only two yet 
hold the tribal law—the Tonawanda 
Senecas, and the Onondagas. To the 


FIG. 2. THE QUAHAUG 


FIG 4 


latter was assigned the honor of ‘‘keeping’’ the wam- 
pum; and, among the feeble remnant of these same On- 
ondagas remaining in Canada, near Niagara Falls, these an- 
cestral legal archives are yet reverently held and interpreted. 
The purple wampum, taken from the dark border and centrc- 
spot of the quahaug or hard-clam (Venus mercenaria, fig. 2) 
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The Wampum-Records of the Iroquois 


or winkle shell (Fu'gur carica, figs. 3, 5), were ground 
and drilled into beads about a quarter of an inch long, 
and then formed into strings or woven into ideogra- 
phic ‘‘belts.’’ Figures 5 and 7 explain sufficiently the 
process of bead-making. 

The strings served as messages and symbols of 
various import, and take a secondary place in com- 
parison with the belts, which recorded laws and treat- 
ies, and have the value of national archives. Their 
general shape appears from the accompanying illus- 
trations, and they are composed wholly of shell-beads 
woven together upon threads of vegetable fibre or of nc +: ania aula 
sinew, and united by buckskin. Both sides are thus WHITE WAMPUM 
alike. Their designs are symbolic not only, but each bead is a reminder of an 
item to be remembered by the persons whose business it is to preserve this 
knowledge, called ‘‘ readers of the wampum”’ (fig. 6). One of these officers, on 
any occasion of ceremony to which the belt applied, will recite the record aloud, 
passing each bead through his fingers like a rosary and repeating the facts at a 
length wearisome to listen 
to by anyone not vitally 
interested in the proceed- 
ings. A ‘‘ condolence ’’ 
wampum-reading fre- 
quently consumes an en- 
tire day in rehearsing its 
ancient liturgy. 

In the past no treaty 
was considered valid un- 
less ratified by the wam- 
pum, no act complete 
without an exchange of 
belts, and this rule held 
- among the Indians them- 
FIG. 6. AN ANCIENT WAMPUM-READING (AFTER LAFITAU) selves, as well as in their 


dealings with European powers. All national belts represented governmental 
transactions. The wampum-strings were merely promises or an exchange of notices, 
serving as the ‘‘ word held ’’ until the transaction was completed. 

The Iroquois have appointed me custodian (since my adoption into the tribe, 
and election by the Onondagas to the honor of a chieftainship under the title 
Ya-ie-wa-no) of seven of the original national wampum-belts, three of which, illus- 
trated herewith (figs. 1, 8, 11), have been presented and interpreted tome. A 
brief explanation of these may 
be acceptable. All are to be 
read from left to right. 

The Seneca belt (fig. 1) 
begins with the dark square 
or ‘‘canton’’ of the Senecas. 
The eight purple diamonds 
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contain the tribal sachems—Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle, Heron, Snipe, 
Hawk, Deer, united by twos, significant of the tribal brothers who or- 
ganized the original League, as is proven by the white or ‘‘harmony’’ 
beads that surround them, Figure 8 is a hereditary, or tribal, nation- 
belt, used only 
in the installa- 
tion of a sach- 
em, who isa 
hereditary 
councillorof the 
League, the fine 
white six-sided 
signs equalizing the tribal honor of sachemship. Each cross on the 
fragmentary Mohawk national belt (fig. 9) represents a sachem with up- 
lifted arms; but this belt, useless after the disruption of the League, 
has been a storehouse for supplying the rare beads required for new 
message-strings and other official notices.’ 

This brings us to the ancient ‘‘League-belt’’ (fig. 11) 
—a document having much the same value and relation to the 
Iroquois League as our Declaration of Independence has to 
the American Union, inasmuch as it records the organization 
of the confederacy. This belt is forty-six inches jong by 
two and a half inches wide. Reading it from left to right, 
the plain portion signifies the Mohawk people, to whom was 
assigned the protection of the eastern end of the League. 
The diamond-figure, outlined by white, represents the coun- 
cil-fire ‘‘shield,’’ or the twenty-six Mohawk guardians of the 
eastern door, entering the council-house, symbolized by the 
five white lines. The east and west sides (the outer short 
lines) are the seats of the Mohawks and Senecas, the north 
and south (the two longer inner lines) are assigned to the 
Cayugas and Oneidas, and the centre to the Onondagas— FIG: 15 
the lawmakers. From this group the long white peace-path, 
again protected by the ten Cayuga sachems, leads to the great de- 
fence-gate or ‘* western door’’ (Niagara) allotted to the warriorship of 
the Senecas, in front of which the eight Seneca tribal sachems, or ‘*‘ watch- 
keepers’’ are al- 
ways guarding 
the people. 

The fine belt 
shown in figure 
12 regulated the 
terms of a na- 
tional oe warn- FIG. 11. THE ORIGINAL LEAGUE-BELT 
ing ’’ tothe League when the nine tribes of the Mohawks—as adherents 
of the British crown—seceded from the confederacy and, uniting with 
Sir William Johnson, became, forever, ‘‘foreigners’’ to the brotherhood 
of the ancient confederacy. 
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The ‘‘ George Washington belt ’’ (fig. 13) is that which confirmed the treaty 
with the Iroquois at the termination of the Revolutionary war, and which has been 
preserved by the Onondagas in faith that Washington’s word would yet be restored 
tothem. Woven into the story of this belt, where white men and Indians clasp 
hands, are promises that were never fulfilled, treaties that were broken, and 
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ViG. 12, THE BELT NOTING THE SECESSION OF THE MOHAWKS 


‘** braces ’’’ that have crumbled into the dead past of the once powerful Hodon- 
osaunee. Into this historical treasure more than ten thousand beads are inter- 
woven, and it is one of the finest specimens in existence. 

The ‘‘ great belt ’’ of the Onondagas (fig. 15) typifies and records the union of 
the Five Nations centered in the one “‘ heart ’’ of fraternal sympathy and _ protec- 
tion. The ten heads at the base of the heart represent the five selected sachems, 
and their sub-sachems, of each nation, who were special officers in the council. 

The William Penn belt (fig. 17) is believed to be the genuine belt given by the 
Delawares at the Shackamaxon treaty in 1682, and is preserved among the archives 
of Pennsylvania. In it will be noticed three diagonal strands of purple and white 
‘* braces,’’ emblems of strength by union; the middle one remains broken, the 
special compact thereof being unfulfilled, or ‘‘ held open *’ for future completion. 
The two men clasping hands symbolize the peace-promise between the red man and 
the white one. It is interesting, by the way, to compare the conventional human 
figure in these bclts with certain very similar figures of entirely different origin, 
as for instance in the basket-decoration of the Pacific coast (figs. 16, 18). 

Strings of wampum (figs. 4, 10) were commonly used as messages,—miost fre- 
quently summoning officials to attend a civil council. A string of white beads 


FIG. 13. THE “GEORGE WASHINGTON BELT” 
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alone was universally recognized as an emblem of peace, and served its bearer as 
a flag of truce or safe-conduct in time of war; even the prisoner tied to the stake 
must be released to the person who threw a string of white wampum around his 
neck. When tipped with a red feather such a string became a formal request for an 


Ma 


FIG. 14, AN ONONDAGA BELT (45 ROWS, OF 240 BEADS EACH) 


armistice, and the combatant who kept it bound himself thereby to suspend hos- 
tilities until a joint council could be held. I have in my possession one of these 
ancient peace-strings, which consists of twenty-six white beads to which is attach- 
ed a hickory tally-stick having fourteen notches. This, the Indians tell me, was 
a national truce-message, the notched stick denoting the number of days the run- 
ner who bore it consumed upon his errand. For long distances relays of run- 
ners were provided, who continued the hurrying journey until the enemy was 
reached, By the number of notches the days were counted, and the “* holding’’ of 
the truce decided; the notches were doubled on the return. The runners, who 
were not permitted to rest a moment, even for food, ate on the full run powdered 
parched corn carried in a pouch suspended around their necks. If the messenger 
conveyed a string of the black wampum, painted in red dots, it threatened war; 
if he were intrusted with black beads, covered with white clay, he bore notice of the 
death of achief. Three strings arranged as in figure ro informed the public of the 
name of a new chief. Five strings a foot long, of black and white alternating, consti- 
tuted a petition for forgiveness in case of murder, and were sent to the relatives of a 
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FIG. 13, THE ‘*GREAT BELT” OF THE ONONDAGAS 
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murdered man, upon whom it 
was incumbent to revenge his 
death unless given satisfaction. 
If they ‘‘held’’ the wampum 
it implied forgiveness for the 
‘blood lost ’’; if, on the con- 
trary, they returned it, ven- 
geance was inevitable, and the 
victim willingly surrendered 
himself to his fate—death. 
Lewis A. Morgan writes FIG. 16. FIGURES FROM AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN BASKET 
that ‘‘six strings was the value 
of a life, or the quantity sent in condonation, for the wampum was rather sent as 
a regretful confession of the crime, with a petition for forgiveness, than as the 
actual price of blood.’’ In fact no confession was considered sincere unless ac- 
companied by white wampum; and therein lies the significance of its use in the 
white-dog ceremony, where the sins of the whole people were confessed and ex- 
piated under an idea similar to that which led the ancient Jews to send the scape- 
goat into the wilderness. 


FIG. 17. THE PENN BELT: TREATY WITH THE DELAWARES, 1682 


In its symbolic uses, the wampum, as the emblem of purity and faith, was hung 
around the neck of the dog at the annual sacrificial rite, and even now, although it 
has become so rare, strings of it go to the ashes with his body wherever this 
religious ceremony is continued. When three purple beads were conveyed to a 
sister-nation it was recognized as a ‘‘summons”’ to the “‘ raising’’ of a chief, who 
would ‘‘lift up the horns’’ of a deceased predecessor. Such a string as that shown 
in figure ro tells the name of a new chief to the initiated. 

At a government council each na- 

tion had its representative: strings 

LA which were laid on a board before the 

Mon ‘‘reader’’ in the form of a circle—the 
symbol of union—and talked into’’ 
before a council could be opened or 
closed. The delegates to a council 
bore these strings as credentials, and 


PseHiTel te i presented them as a part of the cere- 
is re ey had its own way of arranging orstring- 
ah ing the beads, an example of which— 
Z a [ the proper string of the Mohawks, is 


shown in figure 4. 


FIG. 18. FROM A CALIFORNIA INDIAN BASKET 


MY PET SUBJECT 
By Artuur HoEBer 
Second paper, with original tllustrations by various artists. 

I REMEMBER going to a quaint little studio in Paris, away back in the early eigh- 
ties, where a slight, delicate, effeminate youth was working away for dear life. 
We entered through a curious courtyard, lead- 
ing from the Rue des Beaux Arts, near the gov- 
ernment school, and we climbed up an old- 
time staircase, with delightful hammered- 
iron railings, souvenirs of former greatness, 
when a fashionable world lived in the Fau- 
bourg now so unconventional. 

Mounting aw ¢roisitéme, we knocked 

L falteringly, and were admitted toa mod- 
Drawn by Edward Payne estly sized afedier having a still more 
"I ALWAYS PUT SOUL INTO MY WORK” modestly sized occupant, and where, in 


short, everything was of a more or less modest size, save the canvas on which the 
painter was engaged, This, [ thought at the time, was the biggest work of art I 
had ever seen; and certainly it was of immense proportions. George Rochegrosse 
was doing his first important picture for the Salon—Vitellius Dragged through 
the Streets of Rome; and was at his ‘‘pet subject.”’ 

I began to appreciate, from that time, how much 
one could accomplish by a con- 
. stant application in one direc- 
4 tion and how much better it 
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was to do one thing very well, than to do 
half a dozen things indifferently. M. 
Rochegrosse has since made his fame if not 
his fortune, but at that time he was on the 
threshold of his career. The manners 
and customs of antiquity, the dress and the 
environment of the old Romans, had for 
him a charm that lured him on to study and 
research. The world knows the result. 
He made attractive pictures of an epoch 
full of curious customs; of brutal, sensual 
pleasures, of gay pageantry, of picturesque 
manners and costumes; and he identified 
himself in a measure with such subjects, 
Their portrayal became his hobby and he 
succeeded admirably. 

The late Randolph Caldecott began life 
as a bank-cierk in London, but his ledgers 
were less given to numerals than to cari- 


Dawn by Jno. Carleton Baker 
THE NOBLEST ROMAN OF THEM ALL 


catures, and his fellow-workers used to linger about his desk and watch his deft fin- 
gers limn out the clever sketches that were afterwards so eagerly sought by the 


A CORNER OF [THE BARNYARD 


London publishers. so un- 
promising a beginning he made the 
hunting-ficlds of Merrie England 
his pet subject. 

Edward Payne would seem to 
keep his sentiments ready mixed. 
All may not be as fortunate, and 
many may have greater difficulty 
in getting soul into their work. 
Certainly, however, E. J. Read 
gives us much character in his type 


of the old fisherman, patiently awaiting the bite. We suspect that between times, 
and while the model rests, the artist himself casts a sly fly or two, and endeavors 


to lure the wily perch, 
or the agile pickerel, 
from the quiet depths. 

With Pope, John 
Carleton Baker evi- 
dently thinks the 
proper study of man- 
kind is man, though 
Georgina A. Davis 
would probably say 
woman. Time was, 
when there came from 
Munich many quiet, 
low-keyed studies of 


LAGO MAGGIORE 
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Drawn by Jane Ams 
After a painting by J. F. Cropsey : 
IRA 
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patrician femininity. Stiff and formal, 
as became their birth, though never 
awkward, these high-born dames in lace 
and ruff were familiar figures to our 
eyes. They are less frequent now— 
more’s the pity—for they offered much 
to the painter and were full of possi- 
bilities. Miss Davis’s ‘‘ Mary Queen 
of Scots ’’ is attractive in many ways, 
and satisfies our notions of the un- 
fortunate princess. 

The vine-covered road, with its 
outlook upon Mediterranean-blue and 
soft Italian sky, scarcely fills our idea 
of Mr. Cropsey’s pet subject; rather 
the sylvan gorge of the noble Hudson, 
with stretches of familiar country 
afield, with waving grain, and mead- 
ows, and distant mountains and a brill- 
iant autumnal tint of gorgeous redand_ §& ss 
yellow. But we see him equally at After a painting by Walter L. Dean 
home in his foreign subjects, never- 
theless; and the transition thence to Florence, its quaint river, historic bridge and 
tower, and its charm of architecture, is easy. Francis Howard has been clever 
here with pen and ink, touching in, with much charm of line and suggestiveness, 
the famous old city, whose every corner is full of poetry and sentiment. 

Walter Dean is at home upon the ocean, where he has 
made many interesting studies and sketches. No ques- 
tion as to Azs predilections. Whether dealing with Dutch 
fishermen in lumbering luggers off the Holland coast, or 
tidier craft from Marblehead, bound to the 
Banks for mackerel, he knows his boat from 
stem to stern. He 
draws it like an ar 


Drawn by Francis Howard 


ALONG THE ARNO, FLORENCE 
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- tist and rigs it like a sailor. The sheets can be 
hauled taut, the yards may be braced, and the work 
is correct nautically, which is not always the case 
with marine pictures. 

Familiar, too, is F. M. Howarth, with his men 
and women large of head and full of expression. 
Who has not laughed at his work in the 
comic papers? Who has not enjoyed his 
= fun, so quaintly delineated? Lvtre nous, 
much good, hard common-sense is dis- 
tinctly necessary to evolve successful non- 
sense. The woes and the misfortunes of 
the lovers, so frequent in the farce-drama 

and the humorous periodical, touch a sym- 
~* pathetic chord, though we may admit the 
exaggeration; and of these sadly persecuted unfortunates has Mr. Howarth been the 
historian, time out of mind. 

As the late Mr. Hammer- 
ton used to write of things 
close around his house, so the 
painter may take a hint and 
express on canvas a similar 
sentiment. G. Merritt Clark 
gives us the two aspects, the 
interior and the exterior—and 
with so unconventional an 
outside as he shows, we could 
have been sure of the attrac- 
tive fireplace, the low latticed 
window, and the homelike 
feeling, that the second sketch 
suggests. The horse and his 
owner, of Von Hugo Hofsten, would doubtless welcome the shade of Ida Mitchell’s 

‘ oak, were they permitted to rest under its 
spreading branches. 

The infinite variety that the landscape 
offers, furnishes endless themes for the 
painters. A. T. Van Laer finds his subjects 
by running stream, with trees and grasses, 
interesting in line but more attractive in 
their beauty of color. So, too, Walter Hart- 
son gives us a dainty bit of nature, charm- 
ingly composed, developing genuine ten- 
derness of tone and a pleasant suggestive- 
ness in the arrangement. Simplicity in 
landscape as in other directions is always 
attractive, and in this last work we fee! 
its force. 


Drawn by Edward Payne 
CARICATURE 


GEORGE! HERE COMES PAPA!’’ 


YVrawn by Hugo Von Hofsten 
A PRUSSIAN CAVALRYMAN 
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From Rousseau to George 
Inness modern painters have de- 
lighted in the painting of the 
woodland recesses and small 
wonder, for their charm is never- 
ending. What could be more 
delicious than the quict of a sum- 
mer day under the cool shadow 
of a stately elm, the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot; 
dreamily working at some at- : 
tractive bit of tree-form, or har- prawa dy Merritt Clark 
greens with blue distance, with fern and long grass foreground, the guict rustle 
of the leaves overhead, the dainty notes of birds all about, and the hum of insect- 
life filling the air? As the soft, 
fresh breeze plays about one, 
there come the soothing influ- 
ence of the place and the hour, 
and a calm contentment with 
life that the busy city rarely 
affords. May one not dream 
of sucha moment, as one !ooks 
into the profound distance of 
such a woodland as Charlotte 
Whitmore shows us? Cannot 
we fecl the solemnity and the 
erandeur of nature here? 

Much of the same sentiment 
is suggested by the rocks, the 
cliffs and the breaking waves 

THE SHADY CORNER of the ocean, Nature im- 
presses one with a sense of 
largeness, Humanity seems so little in comparison. <A. T. Bricher has paint- 
ed the Atlantic shores from : nae 
Bar Harbor to Cape Hatteras. 
Scarcely a corner but is fa- 
miliar tohim. Onthe Massa- 
chusetts coast and on Long 
Island, is he, perhaps, most at 
home. There he divides his 
time, and there he puts on his 
canvases rocks and sea, under 
all conditions of sky and at- 
mospheric effect. 

Back a little from old ocean 

DeForest Bolmer finds his in- 


Drawn by G, Merritt Clark 
lhe quiet mars: , INTERIOR OF AN ENGLISH INN 
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froma painting by Georgina A. Davis 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


the arm of water stretching inland with long grass and reeds and low-lying dis- 
tance, he makes his own, and reproduces faithfully and with much sentiment. 
The angry elements, the snow and wind, that make the blizzard frequent in the 
west, but which are happily more or less strange to our eastern eyes, furnish a 
thrilling subject for Daniel Kotz. He has caught the swirl, the movement and 
the fierceness of it all; but as a pet subject, it is to be feared, it might be so in- 
frequent as to give the artist few opportunities to refresh his memory as to the 


data necessary to depict it faithfully. 
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THE COMING STORM 


Pine woods and snow seem less in Maria Brooks's line than the scenes from 
child-life with which we are more familiar. But at least her picture here shows 
versatility and love of nature. So too, the barn-yard bit, by Jane Ames, gives the 
touch of rusticity that is familiar, though none the less easy to delineate. 


froma painting by LL. 1. Van Gorder : 
CENTRAL PARK TERRACE 


Drawn by A. T. Van Lacr 
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So it goes: each painter for gener- 
ations, time out of mind, has had _ pre- 
dilections towards this or that subject. 
It may have taken years to find it out, 
but eventually he has struck his gait, 
so to speak, and then the best results 
have followed. A Frenchman famous 
now, but oncea very obscure and unrec- 
ognized man, who, with much talent, 
had successively tried peasant and lady, 
cavalier and working man; but though 
he depicted them cleverly on canvas, 
he could never find purchasers. They 
were well done in a way, but were net 
at all above the common-place. A 
successful brother artist was painting 
some priests, in their modern gowns of 
somber black, and the unsuccessful man, 
happening in, was struck with the possi- 
bilities of the costume. He borrowed 
one, and securing a sleek round model, 


froma painting by Walter Hartsin 
SUMMER'S CALM 


he painted his picture in a humorous pose, and took it to his prosperous friend to 
have it criticised. Now, it happened that no less a personage than the Prince of 


From a painting by Charlotte Whitmore 


IN THE WOODS 
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trom a painting by Daniel Kutz 


GHE BLIZZARD 
Wales was visiting that same studio, and royalty, caught by the canvas, forthwith 
became the purchaser. When royalty buys, fashionable London follows, and the 
name of Chevillard became famous. Henceforth, priests in every conceivable atti- 


T. Bricher 


Froma painting A. 


THE COOL GREEN SEA 
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From « painting by Maria Brooks 


A WINTER AFTERNOON 
tude, laughing generally, but always interesting. The idea was new, it took at 
once, and the artist could scarcely fill hisorders. He had struck his gait. Weare 
familiar with the red-robed cardinals of Vibert, we see how years of study have 
given hima grasp of his subject, and to what a degree of excellence he has arrived, 
and there can be no doubt but that he is thouroughly in touch with his subject. 
So with Raffaelli: to him the poor, the lowly, the wretched of the streets of Paris, 
speak with sympathetic voice, and he paints them in their simple occupations. The 
rag-picker was heretofore not deemed a subject for the painter’s inspiration, yet this 
Frenchman gained success by putting him on canvas, and the street-sweeper with 
soiled garments and dirty face and hands, became under his deft brushes,an amusing, 
interesting mof/f for a picture. Not always, however, does the painter understand 
himself, and not always is the proper channel found for the surest course of his talent. 


From a painting by M. DeForest Bolmer 
A SUNLIT MARSH 
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WOMEN AS ADMIRERS OF CATTILE 
By G. HUBERT, Jr. 
With original illustrations by Matilda Browne. 


WHEN one finds a woman painting cattle, and painting them well, it is but 


natural to attribute to Rosa Bonheur some of the influence underlying this choice 


of an artistic field. In truth, it is no exaggeration to say that probably nine- 
tenths of the women-artists who attempt animal-painting to-day owe their incent- 
ive to this remarkable Frenchwoman who, more than fifty vears ago, began to 
send pictures of sheep and goats to the Paris Salon. 

When Rosa Bonheur began to paint, women were less in evidence as art anc 
literary workers than they are now, and, as may be imagined, her work aroused 
no end of comment and criticising, owing to its author’s sex; we find this hard to 
understand to-day when, if there is anything that woman has not experimented 
upon, she will be glad to know of it, in order to attempt it at once. 

Perhaps the very opposition and sour criticism that Rosa Bonheur met with at 
the beginning of her career, had much to do with the unconventional note in dress 
and bearing that has characterized her after-life. Who, that has studied the lines 
of her fine, thoughtful face, can have failed to observe the somewhat sorrowful 
expression around the eyes? It may be a trace of those early days, when life was 
to her a battle. Upon the other hand, her mouth shows the strength of character 
needed for successfully struggling against troubles within and odds without. 


THE UNWILLING MODEL 
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It may be noted in passing 
that the man’s blouse, the trous- 
crs that Rosa Bonheur occasion- 
ally adopted, and ker big cow- 
hide boots, undoubtedly seemed 
to her necessities for an artist 
whose chief subjects were found 
in stock-yards, paddocks, and 
fields. ‘* An artist who paints 
cattle,’” said Rosa Bonheur 
once, *“‘ sometimes has to get 
out of the way of an indignant 
model in a hurry, and I could 
never run in petticoats.’’ A YOUNG PHILOSOPHER 

The most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, by the way, that Mlle Bonheur found in this country, was a woman, 
and one also devoted to cattle. I mean the late Miss ** Middy’’ Morgan, who 
for twenty years wrote the best report of the cattle-market printed by the New 
York newspapers. Miss Morgan's work-day began at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when, dressed in short skirts and shod with heavy boots, she reached New 


York by the first boat from Staten Island, where she lived, and crossed over to 


the stock-yards at Hoboken. Her tall, gaunt, iil-dressed figure was a familiar 
spectacle to passengers on the early Staten Island boats. Until noon Miss 
Morgan tramped around the stock-yards, sometimes through mud several inches 


IN WINTER QUARTERS 
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thick, gathering the facts for 
her report. No dealer could 
deceive heras to the quality 
of his stock. Miss Morgan 
made her own estimate of an 
animal's worth, prodding the 
beast in the sides with an an- 
cient umbrella, in order to 
test the quality of the meat. 
It is, perhaps, not strange 
that this singular woman 
should have appreciated to 
the full Rosa Bonheur’s  re- 
markable faculty for putting 
live cattle, and not stuffed 
ones, upon canvas. ‘Twice | 


have seen Miss Morgan sit- THE LADY IN WHITE 

ting in ecstat'c contemplation 

before the famous ** Horse Fair,’’ which, since 1853, has been one of the most 
noted of modern paintings, and ts now one of the glories of our Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. It is strange, however, that while Miss Morgan would wave aside 
vicious cows with her umbrella, and was not even afraid of a bull, she was des. 


SHEEP IN THE CLEARING 
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perately afraid of burglars. In the littie house where she and her sister lived, 
there were no stairs to the second story; there was only a ladder, which the two 
women pulled up after them when they went up to bed. And Miss Morgan once 
confided to me that she had a number of cannon-balls stored on the second floor, 
which she could drop on the head of the burglar bold enough to break in below. 

Miss Matilda Browne, some reproductions of whose clever animal-pictures 
accompany these notes, or rather to which these notes are offered by way of 
accompaniment, is uncommonly successful, as will be seen, in giving life to her 
cattle. One can feel the nervous tug at the rope that ties ‘‘ An Unwilling Cap- 
tive’ to the sapling; and there is a genuine barnyard flavor about the cows in 
** Winter Quarters.’’ Another quality, and one not always present, even in good 


representations of cattle, is the interesting and harmonious background that Miss 
Browne gives her groups. ‘There is atmosphere of no mean order about *‘ Sheep 
in the Clearing,’’ so that here we have good landscape-painting as well as a 
picturesque flock of sheep. 

The picture entitled ‘‘In the Lane, 


will make envious many a country-lover 


IN THE LANE 


doomed to pass nineteen-twentieths of his life between city walls. This is far 
from the madd’ing crowd with a vengeance. The stolid oxen, the moss-grown 
barns, the old stone wall, and even the fowls in the foreground, all speak of quiet 
peace and contentment. The picture would make a good text for an essay or 
poem upon the blessings of a country life. 

Indeed, is not that the best effect which such pictures as these have upon 
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those who look at them witi: 
large appreciation, secing some- 
what more than merely the 
technical excellence they mani- 
fest? It is noticeable in all gal- @®™ 
leries and exhibitions, that while + 

an exeited group, constantly 
changing, may cluster around & 


pictures of action, and admirers 7 
are to be found for genre and A) 
historical compositions, and all 
the rest,yet fine studies of rural 
incidents, like these drawn by 
Miss Browne, hold the steady 
gaze of quiet sitters. Consciously 
or unconsciously their minds are a. 
refreshed by such sweet remind- 7 uae 
ers of the green and growing 
fields that bloom and are fragrant outside the noisy town; and the brain takes re- 
pose from contemplation of the large-eyed, imperturbable cattle, at peace with 
the world, a part of the tranquility of satisfied nature. 

Most New Yorkers who frequent picture-shows do not need the figure-piece 
entitled ** Industry,’’ toremind them that Miss Browne does not confine herself 
to animal-painting. ‘This artist has shown to the public many portraits. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OLD ITALY 
By PoLiy KING 
With original illustrations by Henry P. Smith. 


AT the present time, when none of our young painters seem content, unless 
they bring home each fall a collection of canvases portraying the crooked streets 
of some little out-ot-the-way French town; or the woods and fields that some great 
French artist has painted and pronounced artistic, there is a certain rest and relief 
in the character of Henry P. Smith’s Connecticut sketches, 

Rural New England, with its crumbling old homesteads, picturesque with worn 
and weather-beaten paint; its gnarled old apple-orchards and its grassy lanes, is 
a subject full of charm for an artist’s brush. From May until September what a 
wealth of changing color—of unfolding beauty! From the drift of white apple- 
blossoms and fields of daisies, on through July when all runs riot in luxuriance of 
foliage and flower, and the wayside fences are buried in masses of creepers and 
flaunting weeds, to the time of the golden-rod, when the whole land flames with the 
glory of turning leaves! 

If we have not the favorite *‘ cocliquot,’’ so dear to the hearts of the impres- 
sionists, have we not our distinctive blue gentian, which turns the New England hill- 
sides into a dreamy haze of blue? As for those who feel that we have no atmos- 
phere, that our colors are crude, and our byways dull and philistine, let them lay 
to heart some of the canvases shown in the recent exhibitions of pictures by the 


SKETCH AT THE BOAT-BUILDER'S, VENICE 
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THE SHORES OF LAKE LUGANO 


THE OLD TURNPIKE, EAST LYNNE, CONNECTICUT 
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THE APPROACHING STORM 


late George Inness. Groves of turning maples, that glowed through the luminous 
light of smoky Indian-summer days; still pools of cool water, shadowed by the 
luxuriant growth of trees, where cattle waded knee-deep in soft lush meadows; all 
are there, as beautiful as his master-hand portrayed it, not with the atmosphere of 
France or England, but with our own distinctly American climatic effects. 

There is one part of the world, however, which we may never equal in charm, 
which, in spite of all we know of it, for all the thousands of times that it has been 
painted, is in itself ever new in its wondrous and unique beauty. ‘This is the city 
of Venice, which, like Ninon d’Eclos, boasts more lovers in her age and decay than 
in the prime of her youth and loveliness. What the subtle mystery of her fasci- 
nation is, who can say? It cannot be copied or transported. ‘The gondolas on the 
Chicago lake were veritable ugly ducklings, which had once been swans to those 
who have floated in the moonlight down the Grand Canal. Florence has been 
modernized out of all penageitian there ¢ is even talk of remodeling the old bridge 
that Taddeo Gaddi built. Tramears run 
about the Eternal City, but Venice still 
stands entrenched amidst her canals, 
against the march of modern improyve- 
ments, as in the Middle Ages against 
the Goths and the Vandals. The places 
that Turner painted carly in the cen- 
tury have scarcely changed a stone, the 
sky-lines of palace and the domes of St. 
Mark’s are just the same; and, best of 
all, the same sunrises as in former 
days, gilding the whole city into the 
magical dreamlike light which Turner, 
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better than any one, perhaps, was able 
to catch and fix upon his canvas; to 
** fix,’’ alas! with something of its own 
fleeting loveliness, as his blackened and 
faded pictures are now only a memory 
of what they were. 

Mr. Whistler is a more modern de- 
votee, with his subtle etchings, and the 
symphonies of color which are so true 
to the winding waterways. 


One of the fascinations of Venice, AN APPLE ORCHARD ON THE NIANTIC RIVER, 
CONNECTICUT 


as Mr. Smith shows us in the illustra- 

tions printed herewith, is that, wonderful as it is in atmosphere, appealing alike to 
the finest artistic perception, as well as to the amateur out with his water-color-box, 
it is equally fine in detail and in the interior decorations of churches and palaces, 
for no explosions and revolutions have swept away the work of generations. As 
things were builded, so they have remained, and even the tapestries on the walls 
seem part of the original design. As for the mosaics and stone-carvings, the 
bronze fountains in the courtyards, and so forth, each is still a perfect lesson in 
the art of the artisan, who made of his work a thing of everlasting beauty. 

In the wonderful pen-pictures which Theophile Gautier has drawn of Venice, 
in his ** Travels through Italy,’’ there comes a moment when even his exuberant 
fancy pauses, when a solemn dignity falls over his roseate descriptions. It is as 
he stands before ‘Titian’s ‘* Descent from the Cross,’’ which bears the touching 


inscription: ** La dernier peinture.’’ In this, the home of ‘Titian, it strikes one 
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rather sadly that the most celebrated of his works are scattered through the 
museums and picture-galleries all over Europe. Many of them left Venice dur- 
ing his life-time, going to royal patrons in Spain and elsewhere. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD, EAST LYNNE, CONNECTICUT 
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THE FREEDOM OF PERE MOSSY 
By Mary T. EArLe 


IVith original éllustrations by Clara S. Hagarty. 


I sought for strength from the hills,— 
It was there; 
But alas, as I looked, and the world grew fair, 
One came to my side and softly said, 
‘‘ How wondrous fair are the hills !”— 
I fled. 
A small farmhouse near Southampton, Late afternoon. 
Pore Mossy, a young architect in poor health, ordered to the 
country by his physician. Mrs. Sudley, an art-student. 
Miss Brownell, another art-student. A little girl with a 
banjo. Later, the mistress of the house. 


THE LiIrrLe Girt (¢hrumming lightly on her 

\ banjo and speaking half in time to the music):—We 
ren ""“S— are all invited to tea on the beach this i 

ach this evening. 


The girls from the art-village supply the cake 
and the boys have ordered dozens of water- 
melons. Of course we must do our share. Pere Mossy ? 

PRE Mossy (Ais hands in his pockets, suspicion in his eyes):—Well? 

Tue LirrLe Girit:—tThe invitation is especially for you, because, you know 


‘AN ART STUDENT” 


the rest of us belong to the clan. ’ — 
Pire Mossy (thoroughly on the defensive): 
—I came here for quiet, and to be away from ‘ ‘. Un 
people. I hate picnics. = ney Wy 
AY 


Mrs. SupLrEy (without looking up from her 
needlework) :—We'll all keep just as 
still and bring you home early. 

Mossy :—Yes, I’ve heard 
you all keeping still before. Last 
evening at the studio-dance, for in 
stance, you kept still for— 
how late was it? (Z/e rises 
languidly and starts toward 
the door.) Iam going now 
in an opposite direction 
from the beach. 
Iam going in 


“WHAT GIRLS HAVE STAID OUT SKETCHING SO LATE?”’ 
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search of the utter silences. (He looks uneasily 
) at Miss Brownell, who does not turn from her 

easel.) 
| (Mfrs. Sudley and the little girl spring forward 


and intercept him.) 
Botn:—Pére Mossy! Listen! 
Mossy :—Well ? 
Mrs. SupLEY:—You’re our prisoner. 

THE :—The clan will never 
forgive us if we let you escape (Counts 
on her fingers.) Our orders were to bring 
es a peck of apples, two dozen lemons, a bag 
of sugar,a bottle of water,and Pére Mossy. 
| PERE Mossy (sour/y) :-—You mean you 
were to bring me, and I was to bring 
the other things. You've got itinto your 
heads that I’m an escaped Sandow, or 
something of that sort. 

Mrs. SupLEY:—But you are always so 
good, Pere Mossy, and—(secs something 
out of the winds and breaks off to talk to the little girl). V.ook, dear, what two girls 
are those who have staid out sketching so late? 

(Pere Mossy, unguarded, moves stealthily towards the door. Miss Brownell ts too 
guick for him and places herself against the door, her palette held like a shield.) 
Miss BROWNELL (soft/y):—Mr. Mosby, what makes you 


““THRUMMING LIGHTLY ON HER BANJO” 


so cross? 
PirE Mossy:—You might as well call me Pere Mossy 
with the rest of them. ‘That’s what I am.— I am Pére 


Mossy, porter and man-of-all-work. I’m a very desirable 
person in a community like this, where there is always 
something to carry or to drag. 

THE LirtLe GiRL (turning unexpectedly from the 
mindow):—You're to be congratulated, Pere Mossy, 
that you don’t have to drag yourself. It’s 
like pulling a cat over a carpet backward 
to get you to go anywhere. I think it’s 
too mean of you, for you know you like to 
go —(She realizes that she has spoken too— 
sharply, hesttates a moment, then throws down 
her banjo and runs into the next room. The 
opened door reveals the mistress of the house tran- 
guilly paring apples.) 

Mrs. SupLey (reproachfully):—Oh! 
Mossy, you have made her get angry, and now 
she will feel so sorry! I’m going to tell her 
that you don’t deserve it. Can you keep Pére 
Mossy from escaping, Miss Brownell? 


MISTRESS OF THE HousE:— she can’t, “1 CAME HERE FOR QUIET” 
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help her. (Motions silently to Mrs. Sudley to 
close the door. Mrs. Sudley goes through and 
leaves it open. Mistress of the House rises and 
comes to the doorway.) If you don’t mind, I'll 
just keep this door shut. I don’t like to 
have the smell of the cooking get through 
the house. 

Miss BROWNELL (goes over to the window 
and looks out):—How beautiful the great 
billowy stretches of green are in this level 
light. Do let yourself enjoy them 
for a moment, Mr. Mosby. 


look at you. 
Miss BROWNELL:—At me! 
PkrReE Mossy (nodding his head 
slowly and gravely) :—Yes, at you. It’s queer, you have never asked me to carry 
as much as a paint-rag for you, and yet I’ve carried tons of paint and rags— 
for you. 
Miss BROWNELL:—Why Pere Mr. Mosby! (She looks down at her old 
painting-gown.—Gayly). If you’re going to look at me I must change my dress. 
And then I'll be ready for the tea. 
Prre Mossy :—Bother the tea! Come along and we’ll walk off the other way. 
I've never walked with you. I’ve had to tag after the people whose things I was 
carrying. But if I can relieve you of anything—Come. 
; Miss BROWNELL (wide-eyed and full of 
perplexity) :—Where do you want to go? 
- PkrE Mossy :—To the horizon,—to the 
utter silences. 
Miss BROWNELL (doubtfully):—I—I’m 
sure I had better change my dress. 

Pine Mossy (extends his hand solemnly) : 
—I know what that means. It will be long 

_ before we meet. 
(Miss Brownell gives him her’ hand me- 

chanically, and he takes it in both of his.) 

Miss BROWNELL:—But I’m coming right 

back. 
Pkre Mossy (still holding her hand) :—That 
| is only a woman’s way of saying the same 
| thing. But there is one respect in which you 
are different from everyone else. I shall 
never forget. 

Miss BROWNELL (drawing her hand away): 
—wWhat is that ? 

(Pére Mossy shakes his head and she runs 


“ 
ee away. Left alone, he takes up his hat and goes 


“WITHOUT LOOKING UP FROM HER NEEDLE-WORK ” 


| 
Pire Mossy (flinging ‘himself WY -~ 
ina chair):—\ had much rather Ss SS 
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out, The Little Girl comes in and sits 
down, buttoning hér glove. Miss Brownell 
returns with a wrap and throws tt on the 
arm of a chair.) 

Miss BrowNnELL:—Where’s Mr. 
Mosby? 

Tue Girit:—You let him es- 
cape. There he goes across the hill, 
but I suppose he’ll be back. If he 
doesn’t how are we to carry the apples 
and the lemons and the sugar and the 
water? 

Miss BrowNELL (sharply) :—You 
should have thought of that before 
you got angry with him. 


—. 


“THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE” 


THE LittLe Girt:—But it was you who 
let him escape. Don’t you suppose he’ll be 

May be if he doesn’t come I ought 
to carry all the things myself. 

Miss BROWNELL (with affectionate 
warmth) :—You dear little thing, I'll 
help you. 
You and 
Mrs. Sud- 
ley go on 


“ BUTTONING HER GLOVE ” 


and I'll wait for him. 

THe Lirrte Giri:—lI'll carry the 
apples and give Mrs. Sudley the lemons. —~—---}i 
You and Pére Mossy can bring the sugar ~ 
and water. (She goes.) 

Miss BROWNELL (looking steadily out 
through the window) :—So that was what he 
meant. ‘*To the horizon,—to the utter 
silences.—it will be long before we meet.”’ 

—Poor Pére Mossy. , “sO THAT WAS WHAT HE MEANT” 
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JAPANESE GAME-BIRDS 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Illustrated from drawings by Japanese artists. 


Ir is one of the points in favor of the Japanese, as compared with the Chinese, 
at least, that he is something of a sportsman. For 
this there is plenty of encouragement in his beautiful 
country, whose forests give shelter to many four- 
footed animals well worth the expendi- 
ture of sportsmen’s art and courage. As 
for birds of interest to sportsmen, 
Japan abounds inthem. The em-. 
pire stretches its length of islands north and south and 
furnishes a fine pathway for migration, the moving hosts 
of birds easily leaping across from the mainland to the 
islands at their northern extremity, while almost the 
whole avifauna of the North Pacific resorts to these coasts. 
Wild-fowl and aquatic birds, indeed, 
are particularly numerous 
in Japan, where count- 
less inlets, lagoons and 
marshy river-mouths 
give them shelter and favor their increase. <A long 
list of swans, geese and ducks might be written down, and ' 
this list would include many species identical with those of 
western Europe and familiar in North America. 

In the old days very stringent laws prohibited the ordinary Japanese from 
shooting or snaring swans, geese or cranes, which were reserved for the recreation 
of the nobles; everybody was free to take ducks, however, and all have done so, 
as they do yet, by means of traps, trained dogs, nets and various ingenious devices. 

The prohibition above noted was not simply an arbitrary restric- 
tion on the part of the ruling class, but had the ulterior design of 
, preventing the common people—who were really serfs— 
from practising those arts of the chase which would train 
them in the use of weapons of war. In those days the 
weapon was the bow; 
and astonishing stories 
of the skill displayed in 
shooting their long ar- 
rows at flying fowl have come 
down to us, and attest the 
marvelous skill of those aristo- 
cratic old sportsmen. The 
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great crane was one of the prime objects of that 
chase,—that one called ¢an-chi-yan and regarded as, 
in some sort, the national bird of Japan. Its plum- 
age is almost snowy-white, and it is perhaps the finest 
member of the whole crane family. Men loved, 
also, to lie in wait among the reeds of a sea-reaching - 
headland, and send a silencing arrow into the loud- ELS ORS 
whistling leader of some flock XY Da 
of swans—the same great white Ja >} 
bird seen upon our own north- — 
ern lakes. Eight or ten kinds of geese, too, afforded plenti- 
ful sport as well as excellent food; and inland, besides num- 
erous herons and the stork, about which the gentle Japan- 
ese weave so many pretty fancies, taking it as the 
— symbol of happiness and good-will and long life, 
SS every morass held a family or two of a species of 
bittern so highly : 
esteemed that it was accorded a special rank of 
nobility, and is known to this day as the go-/ sag’, or ‘‘bittern of 
the fifth grade.’’ Another powerful motive influencing the 
nobles of old Japan to reserve these fine waterfowl to their own 
use, was the desire to foster and preserve falconry, which, there 
as elsewhere, has always been regarded as a sport proper only 
for gentlemen and ladies of exalted station and pedigree. 
\ ) History does not go back far enough 


in Japan, nor in China, 
India, or Persia, to find 
the origin of the practice of hawking, which, 
indeed, was not introduced into Europe from 
; the East until after the Cgusaders 

og had learned it in their travels, 
The birds of prey are nearly 
as widely scattered through- 
out the world as are 
the waterfowl, and 
most of the Japanese 
falcons are the same 
as, or very closely 
» similar to, those of 
Europe and North 
America. The pere- 
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grine falcon, the goshawk, the lanner, the kestrel and 3 Tes 


other hawks trained by the falconer, exist there as they do here, and have been 

taught from time immemorial to fly from the hand, stoop to their prey and re- 

turn to the wrist. It is not surprising, then, that the powerful class did its best 

to save from indiscriminate destruction the game pursued in this noble sport. Pre- / 

cisely the same motives dictated similar laws in Hindostan, Persia, France and ; 

Great Britain itself. But the people were privileged to look on, 

and many old Japanese books are filled with illustra- 
tions of the sports of the falconer and bowmen; 
while none but students of such scenes could de- 

pict the swooping and gliding and recovery of 

hawks with such vigor and accuracy as appear in the 
illustrations herewith, where the black-necked geese 

are tumbling, panic-stricken, through the air in their efforts to escape the 

swift pursuer, and startled cranes gaze upward, open-beaked with alarm. 

When the feudal structure of the old régime went to pieces after the rebellion 
of 1868, these restrictive game-laws ended, to be replaced by protective measures 
based upon the breeding-seasons of the birds, and not upon the assumed rights of 
a ruling class. Falconry has fallen into disuse—though it will revive—and the 
bowman has lost his old cunning in acquiring a new skill of marks- 

manship with the rifle and fowling-piece. 
For the latter gun there is no lack of good 
use in Japan. ‘The forests contain hosts of 
pheasants, the uplands abound in partridges 
of various species, and the lowlands in migratory 
ducks, wading-birds, rails, plovers, woodcock and 
innumerable snipe. 

Several of the gorgeously-plumaged pheasants of southeastern Asia 
reach Japan; and Nippon has two species, quite her own, which rival 
any of the others in splendor of dress. One of 
these, Soemmering’s pheasant, has a tail many 
times the length of its body—longer even than 
that of the famous argus, or of the richly orna- 
mented Reeve’s pheasant. 
More common, however, is the 
green pheasant, called zersico/or by 
naturalists. This, also, has a very 
long and graceful tail, and its feath- 
ers are overlaid with atinge or sheen of 


green, changing with every movement 
of the bird under the glancing light, and 
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deepening into dark emerald on the breast and all the lower 
surfaces, A variety (e/egans) minglesa golden sheen with the 
green. These birds are often caught and domesticated by the people; and both 
species have been introduced into the aviaries of Europe and the United States, 
an attempt having lately been made to acclimatize them to the woods of Oregon. 
The Japanese are fond of keeping captive birds of all sorts, and have long been 
noted as breeders of fine poultry. Flocks of tame pigeons are to be seen 
in nearly every farm-yard, and throng about the Buddhist temples. They _ ’ 
¢c have domesticated and bred curious varieties of geese and eer 
_— ducks, the gorgeous drake of the Mandarin duck shining like SAYS 
C Qt == an animated jewel on almost every pond. F< 
= “In plumage this drake presents an exquisite ‘ 
combination of bright colors, and two broad feathers, of a deep 
golden tint, and shaped like a fan, stand erect above the back 
from under the wings.’’ Like other Eastern nations, this 
people, too, is exceedingly fond of the sport of cock-fighting; 


and several varieties of trim game-cocks are carefully bred and = 
trained for the pit. The principal one is of huge size and is said to SE 


have been derived from the Malays, who rival the Mexicans in their 

fondness for this amusement, to which they train quails and other 
» small birds as well as the descendants of the jungle-fowl. Another striking breed 

of domestic poultry is that called phenix-fowls, after the fabled 
Chinese long-tailed phenix(/wvg-whang),and recently introduced 
into Europe under the name s/inotawara. The sickle-shaped 
tail-feathers in this breed often exceed seven or eight feet in 
length, and in rare instances reach 
twice that measurement. In 
general form the breed resembles the game. 

But the Japanese poultry-fancier finds his . 
keenest joy in his bantams, of which he hasa_  * 
short-legged, great-crested dwarf breed as pretty as those 
famous Cochins of the summer-palace at Peking, which 
weighed only one pound each. In its diminutive size, 
alert and intelligent airs, gaudy crest, high-flaunting tail, 
combativeness and love of the demure and tiny ladies of 
the flock, the rest of us see (even wy 
if it is not apparent to its owner) Sy” Sa . 
capital type and reflex of the | 

right and gentle Japanese SY*RWQANN 
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themselves. 
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THE POTTERY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
By W. J. Horrman, M. D. 
Illustrated from specimens tn the National Museum. 


II.—THE RED AND BLACK WARES OF THE SOUTHWEST 


THE National Museum has recently become possessed 
of an interesting series of fictile wares, manufactured by 
the several tribes of the Piman and Yuman linguistic 
families, who occupy that area of country adjacent 
to the Gulf of California, in Mexico, and to the 
lower valley of the Colorado and Gila rivers in 
Arizona. The southernmost tribe of the lat 
ter family, the Seri (pronounced say-ree), has 
long been regarded as aggressive and warlike, 
scarcely any exploring parties having ever pen- 
etrated its country, the island of Tiburon and 
the opposite mainland, 
without the loss of one or 
more members. The Pi- 
mas, on the contrary, have 

always claimed to be friends of the whites, and have 
; often distinguished themselves in battle against 
the hostile Apaches—their natural enemy. 
Lately, however, Prof. W. J. McGee and 
William Dinwiddie, both of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, made a 
highly successful visit to the Seri Indians, secur- 
ing not only acom- 
plete collection of 
ethnologic materials, 


but also an extremely 


FIG. 22. A BOTTLE-SHAPED VASE: 
valuable set of pho- 


FIG. 21.. A SERI WATER-VESSEL 


tographic negatives, 
i!lustrating*the social life and domestic pursuits of 
this isolated people. More interesting still, are the 
collections of Papago and Pima pottery, special 
notice of which will be given further on. 

These two tribes have their home east of the 
confluence of the Gila and Colorado rivers, and 
appear to occupy an intermediate position, geo- 
graphically, between the Seri and the Mojaves, 
who are the northernmost tribe of the Yuman 
family. At the present time there appears but 
little inter-communication among these several 
tribes, yet their pottery, both in form and or- 


namentation, presents sufficient similarity to 23. 4 NEW-CALEDONIAN BOILING-POT 


a 
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suggest a common origin at some remote time-—a 
likeness sufficiently pronounced and distinct from 
that manufactured by neighboring tribes of other 
stocks to permit us to designate it, for the sake 
of convenience, as a type, sui generis. 

The pottery of the Seri is usually made of a 
grayish-red paste, uniformly burned, and un- 
colored by the application of pigments. A com- 
mon form of vessel is shown in figure 21, This 
specimen bears evidence of surface-polishing, and the 
quality of the materials, as well as the finished pro- 
ME duct, is recognized as greatly superior to that made by 
Fic... t#eir more northern 

POTTERY-MOLD neighbors. 

In figure 22 is represented, for comparison, ; 
the form of a vessel found in Pennsylvania, 
strikingly like the preceding, but of a type sel- 
dom found, the usual pattern being either more 
elongated, with a wider mouth, or perhaps a 
square mouth, as shown in figure 19, heretofore 
described. 

Little is known regarding the exact manipulation & 
of the clay and its subsequent treatment, as followed TAKEN OFF THE MOLD 


FIG. 26. A PUEELOAN WOMAN POLISHING POTTERY 
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by the Seri, but the general procedure is, no doubt, similar to that of the Papago 
Indians, a somewhat particular description of which will be given here, because 
the facts have not heretofore been printed, 
and also because it appears to be character- 
istic of the several tribes above-mentioned, 
who produce what may be designated the Ari- 
zona-Sonora type of ceramic ware. 

Mr. Dinwiddie, who carefully studied the 
subject of pottery-making among these Indi- 
ans informs me that the Papagos manufacture 
two kinds of ware: one a heavy or thick 
variety, impervious to water and em- 
ployed for cooking, and another, a thin- 
ner, porous, variety, used as ollas or 
water-jars. Vessels of the first kind 
are generally imbedded, to the height of from two 
to four inches, in coals of mesquite wood, as they 
withstand great heat and well serve the 
purpose for which they are intended. 
Sometimes, however, these vessels are 
raised above the fire, if only poor fuel be at hand, sub- 
jecting the base to the flames, as illustrated in an ex- 
ample (Fig. 23) reproduced from LZ’ Anthropologic, 
Vol. VI, 1895, page 40, showing the method of cook- 
ing in clay-pots practiced among the natives of the 
Melanesian island of New Caledonia. 

The Papago Indians prepare the clay by 
thoroughly kneading it and mixing in sufficient 
water to reduce the paste to the desired consist- 
ency. Fine sand is then sifted upon the mass, 
the woman using a piece of cloth or blanket 
for bolting, until 
sufficient is added 
and thoroughly 
mixed to cause 

proper tempering. 
Should the vessels /P4-% 
be intended for ollas ME 
or water-jars, porosity is required, and in order » a 
to produce this result dry and finely-powdered 
horse-dung is mixed with the clay in various 
proportions, according to the notions of the dif- 
ferent potters or the special use for which the 
vessel may be designed; the quantity at no 
time exceeds one-third of that of the paste. 
This organic matter is burned out of the ware in 
baking it, leaving the walls sufficiently porous to 


FIG. 27. A PAPAGO SMOOTHING-STONE 


FIG. 28. 


PAPAGO POTTERY: PADDLES 
a, wooden; ¢, baked clay 


FIG. 29. A PAPAGO RED-WARE JAR 


permit saturation and surface-evaporation, thus FIG. 30. A PIMA WATER-JAR 
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greatly reducing the temperature of the water within the vessel. Such vessels, 
called *“*monkeys ’’ by the Americans, are found suspended in shady places in nearly 
every house in the hot areas of Arizonaand Mexico, the 
exceedingly dry atmosphere and torrid heat hastening 
evaporation, and consequently cooling the water toa 
palatable condition. 

The next illustration (fig. 24) resembles an in- 
verted water-jar, but is inreality a mold employed 
in making the low- 
er half or begin- 
ning of a vessel. 

Various sizes of 

similar molds are 

found in the pos- 
session of all pot- 
ters, and, in use, 
are placed upon the ground, mouth downwards, pre- 
senting the rotundity of the base above. They vary 
in thickness from one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch, and consist of a paste of a soft gray color, 
highly polished upon the extericr. The molds used 
for ollas, are from 
twelve to sixteen 
inches high, 

When a vessel is 
to be made, the 
lump of clay intend- 
ed for the lower half is spread over the base of 

the mold, and gently beaten out to a uniform 
thickness by using a slightly convex paddle 
made of wood or terra-cotta. This beating is 
continued until half of the mold is covered 
with the paste; 
when it is al- 
lowed to dry 
enough to per- 
mit its removal, 
though the rim 
or unfinished 
part of the new vessel is kept moist with water, 
while the convexity is uppermost. Figure 25 is 
an illustration of a specimen of pottery at this 
stage, that is, just taken off the mold. 

When it has dried sufficiently to stand upon it; 
own base, and the completion of the upper half can 
be proceeded with, the woman takes some moist 
clay and rolls it out between her hands into coils 


FIG. 31. A MOHAVE WATER-JAR 


FIG.. 32. A PAPAGO RED-WARE JAR 


FIG. 33. A PAPAGO RED-WARE VASE 


or ropes, an inch or more in diameter, one of which "6 3+ AN ANCIENT FABRIC MARKED 
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is then laid round upon the unfinished and 
well-moistened rim, and joined to it by gent- 
ly beating, a discoid stone, resembling the 
so-called hammerstone, being held 
against the interior of the rim to make 
the operation effective. The specimen of 
this stone (quartzite) shown in figure 
27 measures four and one-half inches 
in diameter, one and one-half inches 
inthickness. Seealsofigure26. The 
paddles employed for much of the prim- 
ary work of beating out the clay are also 
‘made of wood or terra-cotta, two forms of 
which are reproduced in figure 28. 
ae As the neck of the vessel is approached, 
FIG. 35. A CHIRIQUI VASE the clay is beaten upward and diagonally for- 


ward, so as to facilitate narrowing of 
that part, without having to remove 
any superfluous material; the paddle 
used for this shaping of the neck and 
lower portion of the rim, is narrower 
than those above mentioned, and is also 
convex or rounded. 

The rim, or lip, of the jar having been 
finished by smoothing and shaping with 
the thumb and fingers, the outer surface of 
the entire vessel is next smoothed down by 
gentle rubbing with the wet palms; and, last- 
-ly, after it has again dried, a polishing- 

stone is employed to reduce or remove 
s all projecting particles of sand or for- 
eign matter (fig. 26). Should decora- 
tions of ochre, or other colors, be re- 
quired, they are now applied. Usually 
the pottery of the Papagos is bright red, 
made so by a wash of native red ochre, which, 
after having dried, is again polished with a 


FIG 36. A PAPAGO RED-WARE BOWL 


polish- 
FIG. 37. A BOWL FROM In g 5 
A MOUND: ARKANSAS stone 


or smooth potsherd. A graceful jar of 
red ware, made by the Papago Indians, 
is represented in figure 29, the original 
of which is in the National Museum. 
The kiln among the Papagos consists 
of a hole in the ground, in which a fire is 
built until the sides of the excavation are 


‘ FIG. 38. A BOWL FROM A 
thoroughly heated, after which the coals and 
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ashes are swept out, the vessel is introduced with its 
orifice downward, and the coals are repacked over it. 
More fuel is then added, and the firing is continued 
for about one hour. Frequently three or four 
vessels are baked at the same time, the mouth 
of each being directed toward the middle of 
the kiln, and the base placed uppermost, so 
as to receive the greatest amount of heat. 

In figure 30 is presented an illustration of 
a Pima water-jar of the Papago type, but bearing 
characteristic spiral decorations in dark-red 
ochre upon the cream-colored slip-surface. 

A Mojave water- 
jar of graceful 
form, having a flat- 
tened base, is 
shown in figure 31. The paste in this case is 
grayish-red, the outer surface being smooth, with 
decorations consisting of lines and dots in the 
reddish-brown ochre, 

A Papago jarof red ware with a highly pol- 
lished surface and a wide mouth, resembling the 
burial urns frequently found in the Mississippi 
valley and on the Atlantic sea-board, appears 
in figure 33; the lines encircling the neck and 
body of this jar are in dark-brown ochre. A 
strikingly similar form, presented in figure 34, 
consists of an ancient fabric-marked vessel 
from Pennsylvania. This particular type, 
having an elongated neck and mouth, is sel- 
dom discovered in an unbroken condition 
among the Al- 
gonkian Tribes, and was probably a burial-urn, as 
the examples known have come chiefly from burial- 
places, and when so found south of the Middle States 
they have perforated bottoms, believed to have 
been purposely broken in order to permit the 
escape of the soul of the one whose ashes 
had been interred within them. 

The Papago and the Pima Indians make 
some beautiful double-mouthed vessels of 
red ware, an illustration of which is given 
in figure 32. They are usually more grace- 
ful than those manufactured by the Pueblo 
Indians, among whom, in fact, this class of 
pottery is rather scarce. The body of the 
vase is the same as in the single-mouthed 
F:G. ql. A CHIRIQUI TRIPOD VASE vessels above mentioned and figured, the 


FIG. 39. CHIRIQUI ORNAMENT 
ED RED-WARE 


FIG. 40. A CHIRIQUI TRIPOD VASE 
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neck, also, being large; but as the two orifices at 
either side of the top are rather small they seem 
to have been formed by the closing of the middle 
of a large-mouthed vase, by pressing together 
opposite sides of the rim then finishing, and 
rounding out the irregular slit-like openings 
which would result from such a procedure. 
Among the ancient remains of Chiriqui were 
found many beautiful examples of vases, promin- 
ent among which is a special form having two 
mouths, decorated, as will be seen by reference 
to the accompanying illustration (fig. 35). The 
graceful outlines and symmetry here would suggest the use of the potter’s wheel, 
but upon close examination no evidence of this is apparent; and it would be inte1- 
- esting, indeed, to learn of its employment by any aboriginal American tribe, as 
nothing approaching it yet has been discovered, be- 
yond the Pueblo method of employing a tray of 
wicker-work, or of pottery, upon which to form and 
revolve, by hand, the growing vase or water-jar. 
A common form of vessel very generally 
utilized by the American aborigines, is the 
bowl, since it is adapted to a variety of pur- 
poses. This is also molded over the bottom 
of the mold of heavy ware, already described, 
and, in many instances the outer surface is of the 
plain bright red color without ornamentation, 
although a number of specimens show that dec- 
orations are sometimes applied, consisting of native 

FIG. 43 A BLACK-WARE vase: €arthy ochres, mixed with gum—possibly one of the 

SANTA CLARA coniferous resins—to produce a black result. The 
entire surface, after burning, isthen polished with a polishing-stone, and rubbed 
with a greasy cloth to produce greater lustre. 

A typical form of such a bowl is presented in 

a Papago specimen, as shown in figure 36. Inter- 
esting counterparts occur in collections obtained 
| in mounds in Arkansas, one like it in form, but 
having a plain surface, being shown in figure 
37; and another, presenting strikingly similar 
decorations, in figure 38. 

The rich, red, highly polished surface of many 
of the Papago 
and Pima vessels, has a curious parallel in the 
Nh pottery of Chiriqui, in the Isthmus of Panama. 

The ceramic remains of that region are very 
beautiful and artistic as compared with those of 
Arizona; but the resemblance of form, in both 
the bowl and the vase, together with the decor- 
ative semi-circles and lines circling the vessels, 


FIG. 42. A BLACK-WARE OLLA: 
SANTA CLARA 


FIG. 45. EATING BOWL: SANTA CARA 


FIG. 44. A BLACK-WARE BOWL: 
SANTA CLARA 
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are certainly remarkably similar. In the illustra- 

tion presented herewith (fig. 39), will be observed 

not only the decorations above referred to, but 

also the rather elongated neck and wide mouth 

characteristic of the Arizona-Sonora type of vases and jars 
before mentioned. 

The pottery of Chiriqui, besides illustrating brilliant 
red wares, presents other conspicuous colors of which mention 
might be made. The colors used in decorating and finishing are 
confined to reds, blacks and purple grays, but a series of examples 

nas been found by Mr. McNeil, upon the exposed parts of 

which is apparent a coat of purplish maroon-colored paint. 

The paste in this ware is generally yellowish upon the sur- 
rig. 46 A Santa cLAra face, but dark within. 

BIRD-FIGURE Another group has been identified, in which the dec- 
orations are in white—probably an earthy pigment. ‘The specimens thus char- 
acterized, consist of curious tripods, two examples of which are here reproduced 
(figs. 40, 41). The legs of the latter are of course hollow. 

The several Pueblo tribes of the valley of the Rio Grande, 
in New Mexico, manufacture a glossy black ware, of which 
notice must be taken. The preparation of the clay, the 
shaping of the vessel and the final drying in the sun, are 
processes identical with those practiced in Zufii and else- 
where. It is only in the process of baking that the color 
appears. <A solution of fine ochreous clay is applied to the 
parts of a vessel to be polished and blackened, the applica- 
tion of the mixture being made by means of a brush made 
of yucca-leaf fibre. While this coating is still moist, the 
parts are smoothed with a finely-grained stone until quite dry 
and glossy, after which the vessel is put into a kiln, and 
entirely covered with fuel of coarsely broken dried manure 
obtained from the corrals. After burning, finely powdered 

manure is thrown upon the coals, completely 
covering the fire, by which a dense smoke 
arises, a portion of which is absorbed by the 
baking vessel and gives it the desired color. 
Several characteristic specimens of this 
class are represented herewith (figs. 42-48), 
mainly from Santa Clara and San Juan, 
where the best of this black ware is 
made,—often in curious eccentricity of 
form and of great size. The bird-figures 
are examples of a variety of small toy- 
like objects, such as animals, moccasins 
and the like, originally made for the 
amusement of the children, but now 
supplied steadily to the curio-shops of 
Santa Fé and Denver. 


FIG. 47. A BIRD-FIGURE 


FIG 48 A POTTERY*eBaSKET: SAN JUAN 
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